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OUR NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


E Frances A. Kellor’s New Book 


STRAIGHT AMERICA 


, ‘‘A Genuine Contribution to the Subject”’ 


“A frank and vigorous little volume. . . . Clear-sightedness, justice 
ee. and earnestness. . . . . Ought to be read from every pulpit in the 
country and studied by every woman’s club and public forum. 

Practical, candid and most earnest. It gets down to the first principles of 
American needs and discusses them with honesty, ability, and a straight-from- 
the-shoulder forcefulness that ought to prove inspiring and infectious.’’— 


N. Y. Times. 
“Miss Frances Kellor, by reason of her devoted efforts to better con- 
ditions among immigrants . . . .- is exceptionally well-fitted to discuss 


the question of their Americanization. No one else, we are sure, knows more 
intimately the difficulties that confront foreign-born laborers on their arrival 
here. . . . . In ‘STRAIGHT AMERICA’ she sets forth the results 
of her observations so clearly and compactly as to make the book a genuine 
contribution to the subject. . . . Clear thinking and frank statement. 
~—— i, Fs Fee. 

“May be read to advantage by Americans regardless of party affiliations.” 

N. Y. Evening Sun. Fifty Cents 





Uniform with “Straight America’’ 


OUR NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Oc Little Books on Big Subjects Oc 


By Royal Dizon. What are we doing to Ameri- By Dr. Washington Gladden. Awarded the prize 
canize the alien? How can we make sure that he _ by the Church Peace Union for the best 
will emerge from the melting-pot willing to support on war and peace. 
and to contribute to our institutions? These are “hn j inquiry, calm, concise, logical and marked 
questions which Mr. Dixon asks and to which he throughout by practical commonsense, into the 
offers a clear and simple answer, broad and prac- reasons why war persists in & civilization founded 
tical in vision. His suggestions are more than upon Christianity, and into the possibility of such 
merely constructively patriotic—they are stirring- a guidance of thought, conviction and action as 
ly hopeful. Fifty Cents. would do away with armed conflict."—-N. Y. 
THE HERITAGE OF TYRE Pr MITY 
By William Brown Maloney. A direct, uncom- The PENTECOST of CALAMITY 
promising demand for a new American merchant By Owen Wister. “In this book speaks the man, 
marine. “In terse, thrilling, forceful language not the diplomat . . . the interpreter of the 
the author of this most valuable little volume feelings of the American who com TT > the 
shows us the greatest weakness America has, and divinity that isin history. . . . is a flaming 
the most ominous danger such weakness involves.” thing, itself a tongue of wey ”"—. Boston 
—Boston Transcript. Fifty Cents. Advertiser. Nineteenth Printing. Fifty Cents. 





THEIR TRUE FAITH AND ALLEGIANCE 


By Gustavus Ohlinger 
With an introduction by OWEN WISTER. 

“A highly edifying exhibit of the political intrigues of Germany throughout the United 
States. . .»» Hundreds of thousands of this book should be distributed as tracts for 
all honest, loyal, decent American citizens to read and digest.”—N. Y. Sun. Fifty Cents. 

These important little books are each fifty cents. The six, including 
“Straight America’ will be sent to you at once for three dollers. 
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HE price of West Indian islands is going up. 

Some fifty years ago the American govern- 

ment considered it sufficient to offer $7,500,- 

000 for St. Thomas and the other Danish West In- 
dies. The bargain was not consummated, but its fail- 
ure did not turn upon financial considerations. In 
1902 the price was $5,000,000. To-day the admin- 
istration, subject to the consent of Congress, is will- 
ing to pay $25,000,000 for the same property, if 
property it be. It is an enormous sum, and the Sen- 
ate may be no more willing to ratify the treaty than 
it was in 1867, but it will be unwise to refuse. The 
Danish West Indies are cheap at the price in spite 
of the fact that the increasing production of beet 
sugar has rendered the cane-sugar crop of the 
islands less valuable. What the United States would 
buy is protection against the possible occurrence of 
an ugly and costly international dispute. The $25,- 
000,000 would constitute the paid-up premium upon 
an insurance policy against one specific liability to 
war. Denmark wants to sell the islands, and under 
international law she has every right to convey her 
sovereignty to any other nation. But the American 
government would be certain to oppose the transfer 


of the islands to a strong European naval power. 
In all probability the American people would be 
willing to fight in order to prevent the establishment 
of a strong naval base so near the Atlantic terminus 
Thus the purchase of the 
islands will remove at once and forever not the leas 
dangerous of the possible causes of quarrel between 
the United States and a foreign country. 


— AN public opinion should not, how- 
ever, cherish any illusions as to the signifi- 
cance of an acquisition by the United States of the 
Danish West Indies. It is part of a project of 
imperialist expansion. It confirms the establish- 
ment by this country of a sphere of influence in- 
cluding all the territory and all the waters adjacent 
thereto between the United States and the Panama 
Canal. Within that sphere of influence American 
interest and policy are to determine the foreign re- 
lations of all the other states. It may even de- 
termine certain phases of their domestic affairs— 
whenever, that is, domestic disorders bring with 
them the danger of foreign interference. This par- 
ticular corner of the world must be dominated by 
the United States, because the alternative military 
or naval domination by any strong European Power 
might be dangerous to American security. The 
domination brings with it a serious responsibility 
for the welfare of the peoples whose freedom of 
action is being impaired; and American liberals will 
have no duty more sacred than that of safeguarding 
these national wards against possible exploitation. 
But there is only one way of making it unnecessary 
for nations which possess effective physical power, 
to assume such international responsibilities. An 
international organization which could provide for 
the security of great nations could also provide 
against the exploitation of smaller ones. Americans 
who are opposed to imperial expansion should fight 
it, not by fighting projects of expansion, which can 
be justified as a matter of legitimate national in- 
terest, but by aiming to substitute for it an inter- 
national organization which would seek security for 
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all peoples rather than for those only who are 
powerful. 


HE very bad impression made by the British 
blacklist is due to apprehension of what might 
he called its reverberatory effects. Wednesday's 
newspapers carry assurances from Sir Cecil Spring- 
Rice that the blacklist is not intended as a secondary 
boycott, and that the blacklisted firms will not be 
stopped in their dealings with neutral countries. 
But as a matter of practice it is feared that the ef- 
fect cannot be limited. There is a report for ex- 
ample that Dutch steamship lines are refusing to 
carry blacklisted goods. This is due to a general 
policy of commercial frightfulness which leaves the 
smaller neutrals at Britain’s mercy. The terror is 
almost certain to be contagious, so that other firms 
dependent on the goodwill of the Allies will in- 
evitably fear to deal with the blacklisted firms. 
While there may be no reason to question the tech- 
nical right of a government to regulate its national 
trade, the actual fact of commercial interrelation 
in the modern world makes it impossible to define 
sharply the limits of such action. We are con- 
fronted with something larger than the legal priv- 
ileges of a government. 


YMPATHY for the Allies must not distort 
American judgment of the blacklist. It is one 
thing, for example, to acquiesce in the “ blockade ” 
as a military measure. American opinion on the 
whole does acquiesce. But what it finds hard to 
understand is the military value attached to a meas- 
ure which fights German commerce not within the 
German Empire. It is one thing to close up Ger- 
many so nothing can go in or out. That bears a 
direct relation to the outcome of the war, the free- 
ing of Belgium and France. It is quite another 
matter to make war on German trade with neutrals 
in the United States, South America and China. 
To the American mind this looks like mere com- 
mercial aggression not for the objects of the war, 
but in the interests of British merchants. The real 
danger of the blacklist is that it is regarded as a 
measure growing out of the hateful policy of a war 
after the war. There is an internal struggle in 
England to-day between the protectionist tories and 
the free-trade liberals, and the peace of the world 
depends on the victory of the liberals. Permit 
measures like the blacklist to pass unchallenged, and 
the appetite of the tories will grow by what it 
feeds upon. 


RIENDS of Mexico ought not to delude them- 
selves with the view that much turns on the 
course of the formal diplomatic negotiations pend- 
ing between the United States and Mexico. Our 
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soldiers may remain on Mexican soil without neces- 
sarily threatening the integrity of Mexico; they 
may be withdrawn without necessarily removing the 
risk of aggression. What almost everything turns 
on is the rate of progress Carranza is making in 
the pacification of the northern Mexican states. So 
long as Villa, or the mere name of Villa, can raise 
formidable bands of outlaws, able to evade in- 
definitely the constitutionalist armies, we shall be 
forced to keep our National Guard regiments on 
the border. Conceivably this may mean a period 
of several years. Now, by no stretch of the im- 
agination can a life of watchful waiting on the 
actual border be made to seem attractive. The 
citizen soldiers, scorched by the sun and whipped by 
the wind and dust, and eager, besides, to return 
to their civil employments, will feel very keenly 
the shortcomings of manana as a principle of pacifi- 
cation. They are bound to prove prolific letter- 
writers, and effective propagandists for a Mexican 
policy that bears a really conclusive character. 


T may be a wholesome thing for Americans to 
lay the greatest possible stress upon the fact 
that among the forces that have tried to bring about 
intervention in Mexico are the base and greedy 
desires of grafters and exploiters. It is not a whole- 
some thing to make this factor appear sole or even 
paramount. There are a great many American in- 
terests in Mexico that are as unimpeachable in char- 
acter as any property interests are likely to be, and 
their destruction through perennial disorder is 
something we have no right to view with equanim- 
ity. There are interests of subjects of European 
Powers whose destruction we must view with grave 
concern. Europe will not forever be too much oc- 
cupied to turn its attention to Mexico. Further- 
more, we can not be indifferent to the monstrous 
iniquities practised by bloodthirsty bandits upon the 
peaceable and helpless part of the Mexican popula- 
tion. Murder, mutiliation, and robbery are not 
morally to be regarded as beyond the scope of our 
interest even if all parties concerned are Mexicans. 
It is possible that any attempt on our part to pro- 
tect our legitimate interests in Mexico would make 
a bad matter worse. But this is not tantamount to 
a denial of the existence of such interests. 


O statesman or political group of Europe has 

made a pronouncement more auspicious for 
the future of nations than the recent declaration by 
the majority of Socialists in the French Chamber 
of Deputies—signed by 87 of the 106 Socialist 
members. They endorse appropriations for the 
continuance of the war, since they rely upon the 
statements of Mr. Asquith and Viscount Grey that 
the purpose of the war is to establish a just peace, 
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to be maintained by international contracts. But 
they demand that this purpose shall be stated in 
more explicit terms. They protest against anything 
that will support von Bethmann-Hollweg in “ the 
false afirmation that the war had as its object at the 
beginning and will have as a consequence the destruc- 
tion of the political liberty of Germany or the an- 
nihilation of its economic life. At this time it ap- 
pears to all that in order to avoid a return of the 
barbarity unchained on Europe we must think of 
what already has been called ‘the society of 
nations.’ To that end it is necessary vigorously to 
oppose to those who know nothing but violent solu- 
tions our will to arrive at the rightful solutions, 
to which alone the coalesced forces of nations will 
bring the weight of their sanction.” 


PECIFICALLY, the French Socialists fear the 
proposed economic union arranged at the cun- 
ference of Paris. After stating that they favor 
reasonable measures of developing the production 
and exchange of goods among the Allies, they go 
on to say: “ But our duty is not to reinforce a 
régime of extreme protectionism of which the work- 
ing classes of all the countries would bear the cost, 
nor even to develop in regard to Germany a vital 
system of economic restriction that would be at 
the same time a source of certain future conflicts. 
We will not accept a prolongation in an 
economic war of the disasters of the European war.” 
The three Socialist members of the Cabinet could 
not, it is true, sign this statement, because as mem- 
bers of the government they had already become 
parties to the economic agreement. But their sup- 
port of that agreement cannot be long-lived with a 
majority of their party against them. From the 
beginning of the war France has faced the facts, 
France has acted with a whole heart. Frenchmen 
of all convictions have been first among the citizens 
of the Allied countries to give their brains and their 
bodies unquestioningly to halt German aggression. 
It is still more to the glory of France that in her 
legislature has been expressed the first powerful 
and uncompromising opposition to the short- 
sighted injustice which now threatens the Allied 
cause from within. 


HE breakdown of the settlement in the gar- 
ment-workers’ strike will be regretted by few 

save the manufacturers themselves. It would have 
healed none of the old antagonisms. It would 
have created new and doubtful embarrassments. 
If we deplore the violence by which that breakdown 
has been accompanied, it is yet necessary to realize 
how fully it is to be traced to the utter blindness 
of the employers to any social interest in their in- 
dustry. It is true that the union would have kept 
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certain advantages. It would nominally have pre- 
served the preferential shop. A more effective 
method for the selection of unionists was to have 
been devised. The agreement by the Manufactur- 
ers’ Association to register all direct sub-contracting 
would, in the doubtful event of its being fully car- 
ried out, have marked a great step forward. Noth- 
ing was more subversive of industrial order than the 
old anarchy which left the unions helpless before 
the chaotic network of inter-relations between con- 
tractors and sub-contractors. The result of the 
suggested system of price determination by experts 
would in all probability have been a continuous 
series of small strikes destined only to irritate both 
sides. The right to discharge may have been, as 
Mr. Schlesinger argued, less formidable than it 
appeared. It may have been doubtful whether its 
restoration would have cost any greater burden than 
the old upon the union funds; for, under the old 
system, the delay in getting the Board of Arbitra- 
tion to work almost always resulted in some two 
thousand men being out of employment. Arbitra- 
tion, moreover, tended always to the production of 
discontent since the Board tried to evolve a series 
of principles by which each issue was to be judged 
instead of dealing de novo with the facts which 
arose. In these aspects, it is possible to see the 
benefits which the union leaders urged upon the 
strikers. And they were wholly right in the argu- 
ment that the splendid manner of their struggle, the 
common suffering they finely endured, have con- 
tributed to the solidification of union sentiment. 


HERE is, however, another and a darker 

side. The elimination of the Board of Ar- 
bitration largely destroyed the value of the protocol. 
It was a denial, forced by the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation upon the union, of the principle that the 
public is interested in the methods of industrial or- 
ganization. It was a fresh assertion of the impos- 
sible position that a manufacturer has an ownership 
which places the shop conditions entirely at his dis- 
posal. The Association could further claim that 
though they had granted an increase in wages, it had 
yet to be shown whether the new machinery for 
its enforcement would prove at all adequate; and 
we may be permitted to doubt whether the As- 
sociation would have assisted the workers to secure 
it. The restoration of the right of discharge 
placed once more a dangerous weapon in the em- 
ployers’ hands. It is always easier to carry through 
a discharge than it is to organize a strike in 
protest. That right was the main weapon with 
which, before 1910, the employers prevented the 
growth of unionism in the industry. While they 
had pledged themselves afresh not to discharge any 
worker on account of his activity in the unions, we 
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know by hard experience how fatally easy it is to 
substitute complaints of inefficiency and insubordi- 
nation for the real grounds of dismissal. We be- 
lieve, in fact, that the unions would have had grave 
difficulty in retaining the preferential shop. The 
settlement would only have opened the way for a 
yet more serious conflict in the future. 


HAT above all emerges from the strike in its 

present stage is the splendid solidarity dis- 
played by the workers. For three months they have 
faced the prospect of starvation with a grim deter- 
mination that has not been surpassed in the history 
of American unionism. It has been a strike thus 
far without violence, and in this respect it was a 
notable advance on the situation of 1910. From 
the first the workers had public sympathy on their 
side; but it must be frankly said that public 
sympathy did not imply an equal public support. 
What is even more regrettable is the absence of 
any organized support from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Mr. Gompers did, indeed, take 
part in one stage of the settlement proceedings; but 
beyond that official mark of recognition nothing 
decisive has been done. The American Federation 
will miss a great opportunity, unless it ranges its 
forces solidly behind the garment workers. It can 
now afford a convincing demonstration of labor 
unity which will influence the whole of American in- 
dustry. Nothing will go further to show the manu- 
facturers that on questions of principle labor knows 
no limit to industrial unity than such an at- 
titude. Its failure will be evidence of an implicit sec- 
tionalism from which it is time the leaders of 
organized labor shook themselves free. An injury 
to one is an injury to all wherever the fundamental 
principles of unionism are concerned. 


Mexico Rediviva 


FEW weeks ago Mexico and the United 

States were hesitating on the verge of an 
involuntary and depressing war. The calamity 
has finally been avoided, but it has not been avoided 
as the result of any attempt to settle or even 
frankly to consider the essential controversy be- 
tween the two countries. During the heat of the 
crisis Secretary Lansing drew up an indictment of 
the behavior of the Carranzistas, which can fairly 
be described as one of the most formidable bills 
of grievances ever presented by one government 
to that of an ostensibly friendly and competent 
eighbor. That bill has not been paid. It has 
not even been acknowledged. In so far as the 
grievances were genuine they have lost none of 
their sting. What has occurred in the meantime 
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is merely a change in the attitude of the quarrel- 
ling non-combatants—a disposition on the part of 
each government to drop questions of prestige and 
to allow the other government to save its face. As 
a result of this exhibition of mutual goodwill, some 
kind of a border agreement may be patched up. 
Although the arrangement will not expressly pro- 
vide for the withdrawal of the American troops 
now on Mexican soil, the troops will nevertheless 
be unobtrusively and steadily withdrawn. They 
will be retired without having accomplished the 
object of the invasion, but their retirement will 
not be ordered by the Mexican government or en- 
forced by the Mexican army. As soon as the re- 
tirement becomes a fact American opinion will be 
placated by the explanation that the border has 
been rendered secure. Carranza will reap the 
glory of emancipating Mexican soil from the con- 
tamination of armed Americans and of an explicit 
or implicit tribute to the unimpaired integrity of 
Mexican sovereignty. The border will be rendered 
more secure than it was, but at a vastly increased 
cost to the American government. 

The tribute to Mexican sovereignty will not, 
however, alter the facts. As Abraham Lincoln 
pointed out, you cannot fasten five legs on a sheep 
by calling a tail a leg, because even though you 
call a tail a leg it remains a tail. That an imme- 
diate collision has been averted and Mexican sensi- 
bilities soothed are desirable results, but results, 
however desirable, become much less desirable in 
case they have been accomplished at the expense of 
an express or an implicit lie. ‘To perpetuate in 
still another document the fiction of Mexican 
sovereignty is to increase the ultimate difficulty of 
bringing about a satisfactory adjustment between 
Mexican susceptibilities and the facts of the Mexi- 
can foreign and domestic situation. Mexican sover- 
eignty depends less upon verbal acknowledgment 
of its inviolacy by the American government than 
upon the ability of the Mexican nation to meet 
the necessities and responsibilities of its own life. 
It is impaired less by the unauthorized presence of 
American troops on Mexican soil than by the load 
of political and financial obligations which the revo- 
lution has imposed upon the national resources. If 
the Mexican nation were capable of meeting these 
obligations without default and without assistance, 
it would remain as independent as it was in 1908, 
but it has already defaulted, and if left to its own 
resources it will continue to default. Its own citi- 
zens are suffering from the defalcation more than 
are foreigners. Mexico requires American aid not 
for the recognition of Mexican sovereignty but for 
its restoration. 

Mexico can, of course, legally vindicate its 
sovereignty by repudiating its obligations; but it 
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would be a still sorrier sovereignty which would 
emerge after the repudiation. Intercourse with 
other nations is as necessary to Mexico as it is to 
any modern country. Its people need European 
and American markets, capital, and technical as- 
sistance. As long as they are unable to guarantee 
sufficient security to life and property, as long as 
they deny to aliens the ordinary guaranties under 
which modern business is necessarily conducted, 
they cannot expect to be recognized by another 
nation except as a kind of international defective; 
and the failure to inspire confidence and obtain for- 
eign assistance would of course react on the nation’s 
own self-respect. There can be no internal order 
in Mexico without goodwill and support from 
abroad, There can be no goodwill and support 
from abroad until a better prospect exists of in- 
ternal stability and order. If she is to break out 
of this circle, Mexico like any other bankrupt will 
sooner or later have to submit some aspects of her 
national policy to a temporary external control. 
Only by submitting to such control can Mexico be 
saved from the consequences of still more disas- 
trous disintegration. 

American policy towards Mexico should be de- 
termined by a realization of this temporary Mexi- 
can inability to recover self-control. The aid 
needed by Mexico must, for many reasons, be ren- 
dered by the United States. Our own country has 
suffered more than any other from the conse- 
quences of Mexican anarchy. There has already 
occurred the loss of many millions of dollars and 
some hundreds of lives, the expenditure of many 
millions more by the American government, and 
the withdrawal of thousands of American citizens 
from their peaceful occupations. Americans are 
reconciled to a certain part of this loss; but it is 
not so easy to write off the losses suffered in Mex- 
ico by Europeans. They are an American as well 
as a Mexican liability. The United States cannot 
permit any European nation to interfere in Mex- 
ico; and this fact requires the American govern- 
ment to prevent the defalcation of Mexico from 
being unnecessarily costly and offensive to European 
nations. Thus, in so far as the liability of the 
Mexican government and nation are not owed to 
the American government and nation, they must 
be assumed by the American government and 
nation. The proximity of the two countries, the 
long frontier between them, their necesszrily inti- 
mate social and commercial relations, and the over- 
shadowing power of the United States must always 
constitute a controlling condition in Mexican na- 
tional development. The United States occupies 
to Mexico substantially the same relation that the 
whole of continental Europe does to France. It 
is Mexico’s only considerable neighbor; and it will 
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be forced to exercise the rights and to assume the 
responsibilities resulting from neighborhood. 

Unfortunately, however, American policy is 
being determined more by a desire to avoid wound- 
ing Mexican, South American and American sus- 
ceptibilities than by a recognition of Mexican needs 
and American ability to meet them. The President 
has realized, and has deserved the utmost credit for 
realizing, the limitations of justifiable intervention 
in Mexico. If he had adopted the policy so fre- 
quently advocated, of aggressively protecting 
American life and property, whether on Mexican 
or American soil, the results of his interference 
could only have been the establishment in Mexico of 
an imitator of Diaz. He would have been coming 
to the rescue of a system of exploitation against 
which the revolution was a destructive protest. But 
he has never sufficiently accepted the consequences 
of this attitude. Having assisted the revolutionists 
to destroy Huerta, he was all the more responsible 
for the substitution of a capable successor, and he 
will never obtain a capable successor to Huerta as 
long as he continues to celebrate in his speeches 
the “ right of a people to do anything they please 
with their own country and their own government.” 
The Carranza government, in spite of the loud pro- 
testations of its chief, is not the government of an 
independent state. Huerta could not have bean 
destroyed without Mr. Wilson's assistance. Car- 
ranza survives chiefly as a consequence of Amer- 
ican recognition, but he is morbidly suspicious of 
American interference. His attitude prevents 
American recognition from working its maximum 
benefits. It cannot be transformed from a formal 
legal tribute into active economic and political sup- 
port. By insisting on a scrupulous regard by this 
country of a fictitious Mexican sovereignty, he is 
denying to his country the only available means of 
renewing its political and economic vitality. Patri- 
otic as he undoubtedly is, his authority is being used 
chiefly for the purpose of preventing the American 
government from contributing to a work of restora- 
tion which cannot be aceomplished without Amer- 
ican aid. 

If the foregoing analysis is correct, there is only 
one way of ultimately escaping armed intervention 
in Mexico by the American government. The 
Mexicans must be persuaded or must be forced to 
accept American financial assistance. The Mexi- 
can government cannot meet even its immediately 
pressing obligations without a loan. Carranza has 
heen resorting to desperate and disastrous expe- 
dients merely to keep his government alive from 
day to day. The loan must come from abroad. 
Bankers cannot and will not furnish the money as 
a regular business transaction. Mexico has no 
c-edit and according to ordinary business standards 
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deserves none. The lending of the money would 
be determined by political considerations, and would 
have to be accompanied by sufficient guaranties 
that it would be spent for purposes of political re- 
construction. But it takes a political organization 
to make a political loan—and to secure the neces- 
sary political guaranties. It is up to the American 
government. If it wants to avoid intervention in 
Mexico the administration has its work cut out in 
two directions. It needs to discover whether and 
upon what conditions Congress would make or 
underwrite a loan, and whether and under what 
conditions Mexico would accept the money. ‘The 
difficulty of obtaining the consent of Congress to 
such a plan would be almost as great as the diffi- 
culty of obtaining the consent of Mexico, but they 
may not be insuperable. The mere threat of war 
has already cost a sum of money which if it could 
have been wisely spent in Mexico might make war 
unnecessary. ‘The only safe way of avoiding war 
is to prevent it. The task of the administration 
is to work out some means of prevention. The 
obstacles are so great that it may well fail; but if 
the two countries are again allowed to drift into 
hostilities without the declaration by the United 
States of a positive policy towards Mexico and 
withov: some intelligent attempt to prevent war 
by going to her financial assistance the administra- 
tion will suffer from an unenviable load of responsi- 


bility. 


Military Folly in New York 


THER states should take a warning from the 
example of New York in the matter of panic 
preparedness. At the end of a legislative session, 
without adequate public debate, by dark-room 
methods, a number of bills were slapped together, 
railroaded through, and signed by Governor Whit- 
man. The bills provide for compulsory military 
service and training, that is to say, the authors 
think they do. In fact they provide for no service 
and no training and no preparedness. What they 
do provide is a demonstration of the futility of a 
state government, its political backwardness, its 
lack of principle, its love of sham. 

One bill is known as the Slater law. It estab- 
lishes a Military Training Commission composed 
of the Major-General commanding the National 
‘Guard ex-officio, a member appointed by the Board 
of Regents and one appointed by the governor. 
‘This commission shall recommend to the Board 
of Regents the establishment in schools “ of habits, 
customs and methods best adapted to develop cor- 
rect physical posture and bearing, mental and 
physical alertness, self-control, disciplined initia- 
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tive, sense of duty and the spirit of codperation 
under leadership.” If this means anything, it 
means something very vicious. The ideal set forth 
is simply an educational ideal, and if the schools do 
not realize it, a change is needed in school methods. 
The worst way to make the change is to set up 
another body of control, to divide the management 
of schools between two conflicting authorities. 
The idea of creating a separate organ for interfer- 
ence in school management is a cardinal sin against 
administrative efficiency. If the schools cannot 
achieve the ideal of manhood put forth by the 
Slater law, three commissioners getting in every- 
body’s way will not help. The men who conceived 
this law and voted for it showed a total ignorance 
of what education is supposed to accomplish, ac- 
companied by a total lack of administrative wis- 
dom. For what in the name of sanity do they 
think we have schools for if not to develop “ habits, 
customs . . . mental and physical alertness, . 

self-control, disciplined initiative and the rest? 
What can a guerrilla commission of three accom- 
plish that the schools are not fitted to accomplish? 

Besides interfering with school administration 
this commission is required to prescribe military 
training for boys between sixteen and nineteen. This 
“training” is to aggregate not more than three 
hours a week under teachers, officers or enlisted men 
of the National Guard. A fine military education it 
is likely to be, conducted in assembly halls or back 
yards. What the boys will learn is how to parade, 
not how to be soldiers. The military education 
they can secure under conditions existing for most 
schools will have about as much relation to modern 
warfare as learning how to dance. Neither the 
legislature nor Governor Whitman seems to know 
that modern warfare is overwhelmingly a problem 
of engineering and mechanics and administration, 
and that thirty-six minutes a day of drill can con- 
tribute practically nothing to efficiency. 

Besides the drill the Commission is to establish 
juvenile Plattsburgs in the summer holidays. The 
thoughtlessness of the bill is best revealed here. 
These camps are to be located on fair grounds, and 
$100,000 is provided for them. Boys working for 
a living are exempted. It is a miserable class dis- 
tinction to introduce into a public-school system, 
for it associates military affairs with leisure and 
means. It perpetuates the idea that military life 
is not the business of a wage earner. Then too, 
the $100,000 provided will not begin to meet the 
requirements, and dangerous sanitary conditions 
and poor organization a.e certain to follow. 

Then there is the Welsh law providing physical 
training for boys and girls from the ages of eight 
to sixteen. The “ training” is to be prescribed as 
a result of conference between the Commission and 
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the Board of Regents. The Commission’s power 
seems to be advisory. But what can such a com- 
mission conceivably advise for children eight years 
old, which expert physical educators cannot advise 
far better? What does a Major-General of the 
National Guard know about the hygiene of young 
children? What does he know about exercises 
which entitles him to interfere? Experience with 
Major-Generals supplies no hopeful answer. 

The worst of this ill conceived, hasty legislation 
is that it discredits all rational preparedness. 
When men see politicians prescribing military 
training for children in New York after Germany 
and France have abandoned it, when they see them 
disregarding the opinions of educators from Dr. 
Eliot to Dr. Sargent, when they rush through 
mockeries of preparedness, men cease to be open- 
minded about the proposal to establish compulsory 
military service even in the form of militia draft 
as under the new Stivers law. Men who legislate 
and govern so badly are simply unfit to hold in their 
hands the enormous power of conscription. Their 
deeds speak for them. Their deeds condemn them 
as untrustworthy. The blood tax of conscription 
is the most serious instrument of government ever 
invented. How can a free people place that in- 
strument in the hands of men like the New York 
politicians who have legislated to make a joke out 
of preparedness? ' 


Father Blakely States the Issue 


ANY people have found it difficult to under- 

stand why the question of child care in New 
York institutions should have raised such a tremen- 
dous ruction. They have said: Here are the insti- 
tutions, the children, the payments by the city, and 
the obvious moral and legal right of the city gov- 
ernment to see that the children are well cared for. 
Some investigators say that in some institutions con- 
ditions are bad. Why can’t the facts be gone over, 
discussed, and the evils remedied? [s there any ex- 
cuse for turning the question into a struggle between 
the city administration of New York and the 
hierarchy of the church? 

The city investigators criticized twenty-six insti- 
tutions. Of these twelve were Catholic, fourteen 
non-Catholic. By the non-Catholic organizations 
no considerable resistance was raised. Protestants 
and Jews, though some of their institutions were at- 
tacked, did not believe they were being persecuted. 
But Catholics prominent in charity work have re- 
garded the whole matter as a direct attack on them, 
on devoted priests and nuns, and on God. They 
have fought Mayor Mitchel and Commissioner 
Kingsbury with great anger. Now, why? Why 
was it justifiable for a Catholic Mayor to criticize 
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Protestants and Jews, and the depth of infamy for 
him to criticize his co-religionists ? 

That is the problem in New York. Fortunately 
it is not necessary to guess for an answer. The 
“America Press” has just issued a sixty-eight- 
page pamphlet called ‘“ A Campaign of Calumny,” 
which contains a number of pictures showing excel- 
lent conditions in certain institutions, and a great 
mass of argument and fact about the falsity of the 
charges and the glory of the real conduct of Catho- 
lic institutions. The sifting of the facts is a mat- 
ter for official inquiry. The ordinary citizen can- 
not do more than insist that the inquiry be received 
as calmly by Catholics as by non-Catholics. What 
makes the pamphlet highly significant is the opening 
and the closing chapter written by Father Paul 
Blakely, Society of Jesus. 

Father Blakely deserves cordial respect for the 
candor with which he states the issue as seen by the 
clerical organization. 


between the principles of Catholicism 
and the principles of modern sociology, upon which 
many unwary Catholics have looked with approval, 
there is an essential and irreconcilable sntagonism. 


“ 


He then goes on to explain the cause of this “ ir- 
reconcilable antagonism ”’: 
How far this morality will differ from the 


morality proposed and defended since the days of 
Jesus Christ by the Catholic Church, is evidenced by 
the fact that, while the Church bases her teaching 
upon Divine Revelation, the modern sociologist finds 
his theoretical standard of morality in the ‘ highest 
good of the community.’ 


Father Blakely does not shrink from the conse- 
quences. His antagonism to what he calls modern 
sociology results in antagonism to public education 
as practised in the United States. 

The Church is from God; modern sociology is 


not; for like the present day ‘ non-sectarian’ educa- 
cation it has severed all relations with him. 


He closes with an appeal for money. 


But, measured in legal tender, how much is your 
undoubted sympathy for the calumniated Catholic in- 
stitutions worth? ‘The destiny of immortal souls, for 
whom Christ died, may hang on your answer. 


We gladly accept the issue as Father Blakely 
states it. What has brought this situation to a head 
in New York is beyond all doubt the conflict be- 
tween clerical and secular tradition. The old war- 
fare between church and state, between theology 
and science, underlies the struggle in New York. 
It is the struggle which France fought recently and 
won, leaving the Papacy anti-French in the war. It 
is the struggle so poignant in Massachusetts. It is 
a struggle which distracts the world of education, 
a struggle which most people observe, and few dis- 
cuss. Father Blakely gives the real reason why the 
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hierarchy resents public criticism. He has put his 
finger on the reason why Catholics have resented 
bitterly what non-Catholics took as a matter of 
course. The reason is that lay control of educa- 
tion and philanthropy is opposed by the political 
tradition of the Church, and Mayor Mitchel’s at- 
tempt to regulate private institutions taking public 
money was treated at once by Catholic leaders as a 
war of church and state. The enemy, as Father 
Blakely so plainly says, is the secularizing tendency 
of modern life. The church has never accepted the 
American public school. It has fought it with the 
parochial school, it has never acquiesced in the tax- 
ation of Catholics for lay education, and it has 
persistently tried to secure a political control of 
school boards. From a like motive it now resists 
Mayor Mitchel as one who would take God out of 
the hearts of little children. From its own point 
of view the church is perfectly right in its antago- 
nism, however unwise the tactics it pursues. The 
secularization of philanthropy is one of the clear 
intentions of modern liberals, and though liberals 
wish to proceed moderately and with all possible 
fairness they do intend to proceed. 

They have begun merely with an attempt t« en- 
force the law and to secure minimum standards of 
sanitation and treatment. Catholics like Father 
Blakely know, however, that this is merely the 
entering wedge in a greater movement to extend 
public control over education and philanthropy. 
They know that modern social science does not look 
favorably upon institutional life for normal chil- 
dren. They know that reformers plan to withdraw 
dependent children who are not defective from in- 
stitutions and put them into homes where the child 
can have the advantage of family life and a less 
mechanical care. Knowing all this, they fight at 
the drop of the hat, fight even inspection to do 
away with vermin and bad ventilation and darkness. 
They fight for the right of the church to mould the 
child to its own ideals and for the perpetuation 
of the grect vested interest of private institutions. 

What Father Blakely calls “ modern sociology ” 
is really the beginning of an effort to formulate 
democracy as a positive ideal. The: older theories 
of democracy were negative, built up to protest 
against kings, aristocracies, and oppression. Those 
theories were concerned chiefly in saying what gov- 
ernment must not do. Eut during the nineteenth 
century popular rule became increasingly a reality, 
and people came to feel that government is not an 
alien thing to be limited, but a social instrument 
to be used. Democracy has been evolving from a 
protest into a purpose. It is becoming a philoso- 
phy of life, no longer protestant but in its own way 
catholic. To be a democrat to-day is to be some- 
thing more than a voter. It is to believe in a scale 
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of human values, to have a morality and to think 
with certain assumptions. ‘‘ Modern sociologists ” 
are simply men engaged in stating the affirmative 
faith of democracy. 

This has brought about a change in the meaning 
of tolerance. The older view of eighteenth-cen- 
tury liberalism was that the democratic state must 
allow every one freedom to practise almost any 
creed, even though the creed was opposed to free- 
dom. It thought of democracy as a vacuum in 
which all might compete for place. But twentieth- 
century democracy believes that the community has 
certain positive ends to achieve, and if they are to 
be achieved the community must control the edu- 
cation of the young. It believes that training in 
scientific habits of mind is fundamental to the 
progress of democracy. It believes that freedora 
and tolerance mean the development of independent 
powers of judgment in the young, not the freedom 
of older people to impose their dogmas on the 
young. Democracy claims no right to interfere 
with worship or opinion, but it does claim the right 
to develop in every child the capacity for testing 
its own convictions. It insists that the plasticity 
of the child shall not be artificially and prematurely 
hardened into a philosophy of life, but that ex- 
perimental naturalistic aptitudes shall constitute the 
true education. 

It is this demand of democracy which Father 
Blakely has in mind when he says that more money 
should be given to Catholic institutiors because 
“the destiny of imraortal souls’? may hang upon 
the endowment. The candid democrat must reply 
to him that no one has a monopoly in salvation, 
that there may be other destinies besides those con- 
ceived by Father Blakely, and that the power to 
choose and control destiny is the ambition of dem- 
ocrats educated in an age of science. 
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America to Europe, August, 1916 


\ S the war goes into a third year the minds of 


Europe are beginning to turn towards the 

settlement. In Germany the desire for 
‘peace is no longer concealed. It is possible to pre- 
dict with confidence that among the Allies the sub- 
merged longing for an end of the agony will burst 
forth as soon as the present offensive on all fronts 
has come to some kind of conclusion. Whether the 
result is success or failure or indecision, a new im- 
pulse to negotiate will almost certainly appear. 

Just now the most useful service of American 
opinion would be to give people in Europe a work- 
ing knowledge of what to expect of the United 
States. Hotheads in all the warring countries have 
insisted that America will not count, either because 
it has stood aloof or because it has been unneutral. 
But the more sensible men know that America is 
bound to count merely because of its immense bulk 
and latent power. They know that the schism of 
Europe is too deep for any lasting adjustment by 
the Peace Congress unless the semi-detached in- 
fluence of America is brought in to guarantee stabil- 
ity. Europe will remain on a predatory basis if 
it is divided into two well matched alliances. Only 
the intervention of the neutral world can give power 
to the liberals in all countries and make a just 
peace possible and durable. 

If the settlement is made by the belligerents 
alone, instead of by a council of nations, a disas- 
trous peace is almost sure to be constructed. As- 
suming, for example, that Grey represents liberal 
England and von Bethmann-Hollweg moderate 
Germany, if these men meet they will feel behind 
them constantly the dangerous pressure of the von 
Reventlows and the Northcliffes, the Pan-Germans 
and the “ ginger” groups, the forces of jingoism 
and wrath. The extremists on both sides have a 
tremendous appeal to their people when they say 
that no faith can be put in the enemy. But if the 
neutrals under the leadership of the United States 
will guarantee by force the terms of the settlement 
some hope exists of an arrangement in the inter- 
ests of peace rather than as a measure of relative 
power. The attitude of the United States may 
prove to be crucial, and it is of the utmost im- 
portance that Europe should form accurate expec- 
tations about the United States. 

America’s action is contingent upon European 
policy. That is to say, the amount of responsibil- 
ity America can be made to assume will depend 
on America’s judgment of the good faith, the liber- 
alism and the ambitions of the major belligerents. 
It is a tremendous task to arouse the United States 


from :ts isolation, and it will not be achieved un- 
less the American people can be convinced that 
they are exchanging their historic policy for a policy 
of greater promise. 

Were Germany triumphant, able to annex new 
territory and to terrorize Europe, the United States 
would remain aloof, and would merely arm heavily. 
But at present no such result seems possible. To 
dominant American opinion the exhaustion of Ger- 
many is a matter of time and the price the Allies 
are willing to pay. The really important consider- 
ation to-day is this: How will the Allies use their 
victory? On that depends America’s attitude to- 
wards Europe. 

To Englishmen especially we feel that we have 
a right to speak frankly, and to tell them what we 
fear. They must not be deceived by the attitude 
of Americans living in England, or by upper-class 
feeling in the big cities of the United States. There 
is a school of American opinion which is more pro- 
Ally than the Allies, as full of futile hate against 
Germany as the Morning Post or the National 
Review. There are Americans who have always 
looked upon the British Tory as the apex of the 
social pyramid. But though noisy and prominent 
they are utterly unrepresentative, and their political 
power in a matter like this is very small. Two 
other factions in our population need to be consid- 
ered, the organized Irish and Germans. The Dub- 
lin executions have done more to drive America 
back to isolation than any other event since the war 
began. It will be a long time before official Amer- 
ica will be able to come to open agreement with 
any alliance of which Britain is the dominant part- 
ner. As for the Americans of German descent, their 
pro-Germanism has been a good deal exaggerated 
because of the action of leaders whom they have 
not repudiated. In our judgment they would not 
prove an insuperable obstacle to American partici- 
pation in European affairs, provided that the status 
quo America was called upon to guarantee were not 
vindictive to Germany. 

The great mass of American opinion can be won 
only by proof that Europe is dominated by liberals. 
An arrangement with Tories and chauvinists and 
imperialists is unthinkable, and Americans are 
watching with some misgiving the internal politics 
of Britain and Germany. They would take no re- 
sponsibility for the peace of Europe if policy is 
to be dictated by men like Carson, Northcliffe and 
Curzon. The news which has come to us in the last 
few months has been a serious setback to the prop- 
aganda for an abandonment of isolation. Among 
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the most important items of such news are these: 

The proposal jor a war after the war by means 
of tarifis, boycotts, and what not. If this is at- 
tempted it will drive us into isolation. If success- 
ful, it will ultimately push us into the arms of Ger- 
many. 

The muddle of Ireland, which has made America 
question the liberalism of Britain and the sincerity 
of her talk about small nationalities or the good 
faith of her interest in Poles, Danes, and Alsatians. 

The activity of Japan and Russia in China. 

The publication of a blacklist. This is regarded 
by most Americans as a disruption of the world’s 
commerce, not as a military measure against Ger- 
many. With Germany and all the adjoining neu- 
trals blockaded, America sees no sense in the meas- 
ure, and regards it as an attempt to destroy Ger- 


The Paris 


HE tendency of the human mind to work in 

I closed compartments is never so manifest 
as in the heightened emotional tension of 
wartime. Two statements might be ventured about 
mass-opinion in the Allied countries at this moment. 
In the first place there is no weakening of the hatred 
of militarism which was our dominant mood when 
the war broke out. With all our patience under 
the duration and cost of this war, there is still active 
in the inner mind even of the less idealistic among 
us an aspiration and belief that this war must make 
an end of the domination of force. In spite of 
some dread among our conservatives which found 
a tactless expression in the Times, that President 
Wilson may want to mediate before our slowly 
gathered forces have achieved the maximum, the 
conception of a League to Enforce Peace answers 
to some vague hope in our own national conscious- 
ness. One might indeed go farther. There is even 
a somewhat helpless instinct which one may detect, 
especially in Liberal comments, that when the Old 
World has finished its riot of destruction, the United 
States must step down, like the god in the car at 
the end of a Euripidean drama, to point the blood- 
stained heroes to the altars of conciliation and the 
judgment of an Areopagus. Viscount Grey, in 
his almost passionate proclamation of the ideal of 
* conference ’’ as the means of settling the common 
affairs of Europe, spoke in his Chicago interview 
for all that is still sane in British public opinion. 
This mood is compatible with an uneasy sense that 
“* preparedness” on a greater scale than ever, and 
even permanent compulsory service may be neces- 
sary after the war. There is no actual inconsistency 
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many, not as an effort to conquer her military power. 
It is regarded by Americans as insulting and as an 
invasion of their rights. 

We do not believe that these measures repre- 
sent the will of liberal England. They represent 
the reaction of wartime. But they have done and 
are doing infinite harm to any effort which might 
induce America to guarantee the settlement. We 
had got along pretty far in our willingness to join. 
President Wilson has made a speech which in its 
significance outweighs any statement of foreign pol- 
icy made since the Monroe Doctrine was pro- 
claimed. But the realization of this promise hangs 
on the victory of liberalism in Europe and espe- 
cially in England. In its bearing upon the future 
the war of parties within the nations may be more 
significant now than the war of the nations. 


Program 


there, but only a weakness of faith. The incon- 
sistency begins when one turns to the second state- 
ment which might be made with as little risk of 
contradiction. 

Side by side with the rather vague hope that Mr. 
Wilson will help us to set up some species of world 
council for the avoidance of future war, there is 
the determination voiced by the resolutions of the 
Paris Conference to exclude our present enemies, 
by every means in our power, from the markets of 
the world, from intercourse with ourselves, and 
from access to the natural resources of the terri- 
tories which we control. This is certainly not a 
resolve so unanimous as the other. But the opposi- 
tion is intimidated and weak. The Liberal news- 
papers in England have all entered a quiet protest 
against it, but with the exception of the Nation they 
are not as yet campaigning against it. The average 
steady free-trader is so startled by the wildness of 
these Paris proposals that he finds a difficulty in 
treating them seriously. He knows that the masses 
are for the moment against him, and his tactics are 
to “lie low” until the cool mood of peace enables 
him to conduct his argument under more favorable 
political conditions. 

There probably is, especially in the sober north 
of England, a large population which sees the folly 
of this incendiary program. But in the House of 
Commons the Unionist party would undoubtedly 
secure from the more capitalistic Liberals and the 
less steady of the Labor members reinforcements 
enough to carry the Paris program by a substantial 
majority vote. Mr. Bonar Law has been permitted 
to announce that the Cabinet supports them, and 
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it is evident that Mr. Asquith is no more disposed 
to make a fight on the principle of free trade than 
on the principle of voluntary service. He will pro- 
crastinate and minimize, and eventually for the 
sake of unity he will give the protectionists all they 
demand, under the guise of temporary emergency 
measure. For this policy he will have one excuse, 
which the machine politician will think sufficient: 
if he were to resist Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Lloyd 
George openly, he would be forced to a general 
election, in which the policy of boycott would un- 
questionably win. 

Deserted by their leaders, all but a few of the 
more idealistic free-traders, backed by some of the 
powerful industries which stand to lose by the 
change, will give up the fight and adjust themselves 
to a world transformed by war. Some will in- 
tend to renew the fight five or ten years after the 
peace, forgetting that after a period of drastic pro 
tection industry will have adjusted itself to the new 
conditions. A subtler school of thought “ lies low ”’ 
because it sees in the boycott proposals only a bluff- 
ing move in the diplomatic game. The boycott is 
in this view an expedient, like the blockade, for 
bringing the enemy to terms. When the settlement 
comes, we shall make him pay for its removal. I 
question, for my part, whether that is a safe cal- 
culation. It may represent the secret hope of the 
free-traders in the British government. But Mr. 
Bonar Law and his friends undoubtedly mean 
business. The French by all accounts are even more 
determined, and we shall not risk, even for our 
trade, a breach in the Entente. The question 
whether the Allies will maintain a really drastic 
boycott in the spirit of the Paris resolutions depends, 
if no outside factor should intervene, on the mili- 
tary situation when peace is negotiated. If the 
“war map ” is still substantially what it is to-day, 
if Austria can be rescued for the second time, and 
if the promise of this summer’s offensive is not 
maintained, then the Germans may be able to re- 
cover “ most-favored-nation ”’ treatment or some- 
thing like it, in the Allied markets. If on the other 
hand the balance of military advantage on land is 
altered, and if Germany should have few pieces 
with which to bargain, there seems as yet no force 
of reason or moderation which can prevent the en- 
actment of the boycott. 

In Great Britain, outside the minority for which 
the Nation and the Manchester Guardian speak, 
there is as yet no perception that the notions of 
boycott and conference are mutually exclusive. The 
hypnosis of wartime, incredible as it may appear, 
clouds that elementary fact. The neutral observer 
will see at once what may dawn on us only after 
dismal experience. Trading is a relation which im- 
plies only a decent minimum of friendship, a cold 
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exchange of mutual advantage. If even this 
minimum is forbidden by law, it is idle to imagine 
that the statesmen of nations engaged in a war of 
boycotts can sit at a round table, and consider each 
other’s interests with the tolerance and goodwill 
that a system of conference and conciliation de- 
mands. For one nation to refuse to another in 
its markets the parity of treatment required by “‘the 
most-favored-nation ” clause, is to enact hatred by 
statutory process. 

The policy described as “ conserving our natural 
resources for the use of our Allies’ is even more 
dangerous. Mr. Bonar Law has already given an 
object-lesson in its working. He has imposed—so 
far without parliamentary debate—an export duty 
of £2 a ton on the palm-kernel produce of the West 
African colonies, if sent to foreign markets, for a 
period of five years after the end of the war. The 
object is avowedly to destroy the thriving German 
industry, which extracted the oil from these kernels, 
for manufacture into margarine and soap. If this 
is a sample of what the Allies propose to do gen- 
erally, the consequence must be a disturbance of 
world trade by world politics such as mankind has 
not known since the eighteenth century. If at the 
same time Germany’s tropical colonies are annexed 
by the Allies, her industry will see itself deprived 
of many vital raw materials, and the resources of 
South America and the Dutch Indies may at first 
be unequal to the demand. To carry out such a 
policy effectively there would have to be, one sup- 
poses, some regulation of the transit trade through 
neutral ports, such as the blockade demanded, or 
else continuation of the still more drastic system of 
fixing ‘“‘ rations’ for neutrals. 

Presented with the spectacle of an immense armed 
coalition, all-powerful at sea, engaged in an in- 
cessant war upon its peaceful trade, with closed 
markets, taxed ships, and hampered supplies, the 
German nation will experience no reaction against 
militarism. Rather there would be in the five 
critical years that will follow peace, when opinion 
is malleable and impressionable, a rally of the whole 
German nation to defend its pacific development 
against the terrific menace of this bloodless blockade. 
The imperialism which closed markets and monop- 
olized profitable concessions was a venal offense 
against international ideals, in comparison with this 
new development which threatens to monopolize 
the world’s raw produce, and to use the monopoly 
for political ends. There could be no advance to 
the ideal of Areopagus and conference in such a 
world. 

If Europe is to be saved from the calamities 
threatened by this policy, its salvation can come only 
from the United States. I am aware that such an 
appeal from an Englishman to Americans may pro- 
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voke the cold retort, ‘“‘ Why don’t you argue with 
your own countrymen about it?’’ The argument 
has been stated, firmly and boldly enough, by some 
English writers. It will carry conviction only if it 
comes from some powerful and impartial! observer. 
The more dramatically it can be presented the bet- 
ter. If the republic which alone can be the archi- 
tect of a League to Enforce Peace were to define 
its conditions, if it were to say that any advance 
was impossible, any consideration futile, while such 
proposals of boycott are discussed, the incompati- 
bility of the two positions might begin to dawn upon 
us. The muddled thinking, the beclouded senti- 
mentalism which can talk in one breath of con- 
ferences and boycotts, can be brought to sanity only 
by sharp contact with a mind which has escaped the 
emotional disturbance of war. 

We want an enduring peace. But we do not 
understand that this peace must depend on the 
elimination of force as a means of securing economic 
advantage. The corner-stone of any League of 
Peace must be, if not free trade, at least the 
abandonment of political discrimination in trade. 
The first condition of membership in such a League 
must be a “ most-favored-nation”” clause for the 
benefit of all its members. The second condition 
ought to be, in all the non-self-governing colonies 
of the parent states, equality of treatment alike in 
imports and in exports between the traders of the 
home country and those of all the member-states. 
There is latent in this conception of a boycott a 
valuable contribution towards the future structure 
of the world. If it could be used not as vengeance 
for the past, but as a bulwark of security for the 
future, it might serve a humane purpose. We 
might promise to all states which agree to the 
scheme of conciliation and arbitration, equality of 
economic treatment. We might add that we re- 
serve the penalties of boycott for the state which 
refuses conciliation, or ignores the Council’s award. 
With such a basis we might honorably approach 
the enemy. If he will enter the League, the Paris 
resolutions would be annulled. If he will have none 
of it, then he is by his own act outside the society 
of nations. That would be a risky strategy, and 
wise men, if time were likely to heal our wounds, 
might prefer to trust to time. But this Paris pro- 
gram is itself a plot against time. It is a scheme 
to thwart the healing action of forgetfulness. It 
is preparation for the next war before this war is 
done. The way of escape is.to complete the plan 
of a pacific League by giving to it a basis of 
economic fair-dealing. For that the Old World, 
morally bankrupt while its body lives and fights, 
looks for leadership to the New. 

H. N. BRAILSFoRD. 


London, July. 
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What Uncle Sam Does Not 


Do for Women in Industry 


C60. HOW her in,” said the manufacturer un- 
graciously. It was another of those im- 
practical pests, an investigator. 

““T have been studying factories equipped with 
your machinery,”’ began the unweicome guest, “ and 
it struck me that some slight alterations would do 
away with a good deal of unnecessary strain on the 
workers.” 

Off came her gloves and out came her note book 
and pencil. 

‘“ Those foot treadles, for instance; the range is 
twelve inches and they require one hundred pounds’ 
pressure to operate. Now when a woman steps 
up twelve inches and presses down a hundred 
pounds’ worth all day long, she is working under a 
ruinous strain. Why not make the casting with a 
shorter range—thus—-and install it thus, so that 
she steps down on it?” 

The practical manufacturer looked at her pen- 
ciled diagram, then he looked shrewdly at her. 

‘Where do you come from, anyway?” he asked 
abruptly. 

The impractical one pulled out her credentials. 
They revealed the imposing title of Chief of the 
Women’s Division of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the United States Department of Labor. 

* Well,” said the man with a grin, “I give up. 
What you suggest is perfectly practical. We never 
thought of it, that’s all. We manufacturers have a 
right to be afraid of you people; usually you throw 
rocks at us and don’t tell us what to do!” 

In half 2n hour they had figured out schemes for 
relieving the heat with asbestos deflectors and a 
dozen other simple practical improvements. Then 
the manufacturer got excited over a plan for get- 
ting perfected machinery standardized by the O. K. 
of the federal government and having the manu- 
facturer share liability with the employer where 
unapproved machinery is used. 

At this interesting point the investigator with- 
drew because Uncle Sam decided he did not have 
money enough to waste on allowing her to finish; 
the manufacturer is still tiying to get her back. 

Nfcanwhile she and her small but competent staff 
of investigators, discouraged by a continual series 
of similar thwarting experiences, have one and all 
resigned. One of them has even gone back to a 
lower-paid position for the sake of working un- 
hampered. The powers that be in the Bureau add 
a sinister touch of humor by the composure of 
spirit they display at this wholesale testimonial to 
their incompetency. The Division no longer exists 
because no one can be induced to accept appoint- 
ment. 
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In fact the brief but significant history of the 
Women’s Division of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics from its inception nearly five years ago indicates 
a certain lack of imagination on the part of officials 
professedly interested in the under dog in industry. 
Whether or not the Division is to exist in the 
future must depend on an aroused public sentiment 
among all those individuals and organizations in 
the country who recognize that the protection of 
the eight million women in industry is a challenging 
national duty. 

The great bulk of these women are now over- 
worked, underpaid, toiling all day or all night under 
conditions thoroughly prejudicial to health and 
morals. Industry in America is chaotic at many 
points; nowhere are the deeps so unplumbed, the 
seas so uncharted as in those factories, workshops, 
stores and canneries where women comprise the 
bulk of the workers. Many private organizations 
are busy on these matters, investigating, schedul- 
ing, promoting legislation and legal defense of re- 
form labor laws. It is technical, difficult, discourag- 
ing work; the opposed forces are powerful, in- 
trenched; the public and the legislatures ignorant 
or apathetic; the courts, “ judicious.” 

In the plethora of partial and biassed investiga- 
tions there is little enough of the sound, practical, 
statistically honest and impartial data on which to 
base reasonable reforms. It was the business of the 
Women’s Division of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics to supply such data. How ably its work was 
done is indicated by the fact that from the time of its 
inception in 1911 it produced fully ten per cent of 
the Bureau’s work on something less than four per 
cent of the Bureau's appropriation. This gauge of 
its working capacity seems to indicate that it de- 
served encouragement under sympathetic adminis- 
tration rather than the curtailment and discrediting, 
the unintelligent editing and delay of its reports 
which has recently been its fate. An example of one 
of the Division’s activities will give an estimate of 
what its value might be. 

When the campaign was launched for an eight- 
hour day for women in the District of Columbia, 
Dr. Charles P. Neill, then Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, took the initiative in putting the Women’s 
Division at the service of the National Consumers’ 
League, the promoter of the bill, not to help pass 
legislation but to find out what conditions of labor 
actually obtained in the District. ‘The result was 
extraordinary. For ten days hearings were held 
before committees of the House and Senate in 
which the testimony consisted of blind opposition to 
the proposed reform on the part of the em- 
ployers, based on ignorance of conditions with- 
in their own plants, and theoretical general 
arguments on the part of the reformers based 
on general information but nothing concrete 
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in regard to Washington. And in the midst of the 
frankly prejudiced witnesses sat the chief of the 
Women’s Division with the manuscript of the 
newly completed study on her lap. She was there 
only to answer questions. 

The answers she gave unquestionably consti- 
tuted the evidence which carried the measure tri 
umphantly past the scepticism of the Senate com- 
mittee; for the 
which prevailed in the nation’s capital was damn- 
ing indeed to the opposition—and to their regard 
for accuracy. And, inasmuch as it had been gath- 
ered from employers as well as employees and had 
been fairly and ably handled in telling statistical 
tables, it was concrete, pertinent, unassailable. 

So with ali the work of this Division—and it is a 
thing which cannot always be said of the work of 
the Bureau—it was practical, sound, and readily 
utilizable by other agencies already in the field to 
lighten the burden of industry for women. The 
recent report on unemployment among women in 
retail stores in Boston is destined to be of consid- 
erable assistance to the hare Minimum 
Wage Commission of Massachusetts, though it has 
been very late in appearing in print. It is typical 
of the way the work of the Women’s Division has 
been obstructed that this report was ready for the 
printer, so far as the authors were concerned, in 
June, 1915. Eight months later it began to show 
first signs of life in the form of advance press 
notices. Just how far its carefully compiled statis- 
tical tables have been tampered with, no mere out- 
sider can quite appreciate; enough was done, how- 
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pressed 


ever, to cause the investigators who are responsible 
for the study to withdraw their signatures against 
the surprised protests of their chief. 

‘** What business is it of ours if the public don’t 
read our statistical tables? 
make them, that’s all!” was the candid statement of 
one Bureau official who seems to have rather too 
much authority. 

The gist of the whole matter is that the powers 
that be in the Bureau of Labor Statistics are not 
interested in women; apparently they are too pre- 
occupied with the affairs of men, and if the work- 
ingmen of America are satisfied with the adminis 
tration of the Bureau, the obvious reform would 
be merely to remove from the jurisdiction of the 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics the matters in 
which women are vitally concerned. For it is a 
recognized fact that the women’s organizations of 
the country are not satisfied to have the Women’s 
Division die of inanition. It is an easy and cheap 
retort to say that there need be no such Division be- 
cause men and women in industry are one. The ob- 
vious answer is that man is the one; for a close scrut- 
iny of those studies made by the Bureau in industries 
in which both men and women are employed shows 
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little data of value to women, whom legislatures, 
courts and public opinion treat—and rightly—as a 
thing apart. In the councils which decide how the 
year’s appropriation shall be spent someone must 
be admitted who holds a brief for women, for 
women constitute one in five in industry. One 
would hate to endorse the idea of a Children’s 
Bureau administered by a man. 

Senator Jones of Washington has introduced a 
bill into the Senate—which Mr. Casey of Pennsy]l- 
vania is fathering in the House—calling for the 
creation of a Woman’s Division within the Depart- 
ment of Labor, but independent of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics or any other Bureau, with adequate 
salaries and appropriations for expenses. This 
would give the Division for the first time an actual 
corporate existence; heretofore its life has been 
dependent upon the whims and prejudices of the 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, its appropriation 
as large or small a proportion of the money at his 
disposal as he has chosen to make it. It was at 
the instance of representatives of the Women’s 
Trade Union League and the National Consumers’ 
League that the bill was introduced, and the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs has heartily en- 
dorsed it. These organizations comprise almost 
three million women. 

It is for every individual and every organization 
in the country interested in the welfare of work- 
ing women to do their utmost to wrest from a 
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reluctant and economical Congress favorable action 
on the Jones-Casey bill. Following that, they must 
insist on the appointment of a properly equipped 
and interested woman as chief. 

This is not enough, however. Wholesome pub- 
licity, a regular policing of the administration of 
the funds by the Women’s Trade Union League, 
The Consumers’ League, civic clubs and industrial 
commissions, and an attitude of expectancy on the 
part of these organizations will be needed as a 
supplementary step. If a community is in diffi- 
culties trying to pass reform laws, trying to ad- 
minister those laws or defend them before the 
courts, its citizens have a right, even a duty, to 
summon the Division to gather for them the “ un- 
tainted ”’ facts. 

The ideal organization of the Division would 
seem to be a flying squad of expert investigators 
which could be quickly mobilized and turned from 
one field of action into another in response to calls 
for help; and its staff should be large enough to 
divide and work in several places at once. This, 
with a guaranty of prompt publication of results 
edited by the investigators in consultation with 
editors possessing some sense of social responsi- 
bility and of the value of time, would remove the 
stigma of bureaucracy and would in large measure 
restore the whole Bureau of Labor Statistics to that 
position in the public esteem which it should, but 
which it does not now, occupy. 
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Creating Governmental Efficiency 


FIRST essential to preparedness is the de- 

velopment of a strong and responsible gov- 

ernment—an efficient instrument adapted to 
the realization of our national purpose and respon- 
sive to the will of the people. It is admitted that 
our government is neither strong nor responsive. 
The reason why we find ourselves in this condition 
has been pointed out in earlier issues of THE NEw 
RepuBlic. We have attempted the impossible. 
We have tried to set up a government “ by the peo- 
ple’’ on a foundation of distrust—distrust of the 
executive by the people, and distrust of the people 
by our constitution-makers. Our constitutions have 
been made acceptable to the people who distrusted 
the executive by limitations which have prevented 
the development of strength in the government. 
They have been made acceptable to those who dis- 
trusted the people by making the electorate inef- 
fective as an agency for impressing the will of a 
majority on the: government. And under these 
constitutions practices have grown up that have 
perverted the whole representative system. 


There is only one way to eliminate popular dis- 
trust of the executive and that is to give the people 
an effective means for making the executive ac- 
countable and responsive to the expressed will of 
the majority. Means must be found for making 
both the representative body and the electorate 
function effectively as instruments of popular con- 
trol. 

If we are to reéstablish the representative 
branch of the government as an effective instrument 
of popular control it is absolutely essential to con- 
fine its activities to review, criticism, approval and 
disapproval of the acts and proposals of the execu- 
tive on matters having to do with the conduct of 
public affairs. This done, the people themselves 
will demand a strong executive leadership, and the 
issues which then arise, when the acts and proposals 
of the executive are not supported by a majority of 
representatives, must necessarily find their way “ to 
the people.” 

Furthermore, when the executive and the legisla- 
tive body come to work together in this normal 
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relation—the executive as responsible leader and 
the representative body as the reviewing, critical 
and approving agent of the people on matters of 
controlling policy and financial support—proce- 
dures will develop which are adapted to enforcing 
accountability and responsiveness to the public de- 
mands. These are conclusions which are supported 
by all of the experience of the last century in efforts 
to make codperative management, both public and 
private, efficient. 

Institutional changes are best brought about 
when they come as a matter of gradual evolution. 
After a century of drifting away from the ideals of 
representative government, the problems of restor- 
ing Our institutions to normal working relations 
between the executive and the legislature must be 
approached practically. We must take into account 
_ what is and with this before us decide what can best 
be done. It is well first to consider what can be 
done by the national government. Accepting the 
characterization of President Wilson that we have 
a government of “ congressional supremacy,” let 
us first consider what Congress can do. The easiest 
thing for Congress to do is to change its own rules. 

To what extent, may we ask, is it possible for the 
national representative body to establish normal! 
working relations with the executive branc! 
through change of rules? The Constitution vests 
the “executive power” in the President and re- 
quires him “ to give to Congress information of the 
state of the Union, and recommend to their consid- 
eration such measures as he shall judge necessary 
and expedient ’’; it also requires that the executive 
shall “ prepare and publish a regular statement and 
account of the receipts and expenditures of all pub- 
lic moneys’; and as a matter of practice these 
recommendations and accounts are submitted to 
Congress at the beginning of each session. Simply 
by a change of rules Congress may provide that as 
soon as practicable after each session has been or- 
ganized, the House of Representatives or both 
houses in joint session, shall resolve themselves into 


a committee of the whole to consider the “ ac- 
counts’ and ‘“ recommendations” of the Presi- 
dent. Simply by a change of rules Cengress can 


request the President 2nd his advisers to meet with 
it in committee of the whole to explain their “ ac- 
counts ” and “‘ recommendations,”’ to answer ques- 
tions of members concerning them, to meet criti- 
cism and defend their proposals, and to do this 
openly and publicly. This would at once throw 
the whole business of the government open to pub- 
lic discussion. It would make the President respon- 
sible for the care and wisdom with which financial 
and other business plans were prepared and for the 
fidelity and efficiency with which plans approved 
and authority granted were executed. This would 
also give to each member of Congress a chance to 
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inform himself on any detail concerning which he 
might desire information before voting. 

The rules governing the meetings of the com- 
mittee of the whole, if such a practice were 
adopted, could also be amended so as to make each 
member of Congress responsible for his action in 
supporting or opposing executive requests for ap- 
propriations. This desirable result could be 
achieved by requiring that the estimates for each 
office shail be taken in turn on the floor and separ- 
ately voted on as is done in other countries having 
a budget procedure. Then, after the committee of 
the whole had arisen and reported, money bills 
might be introduced, as is the usual practice and as 
is required by the Constitution. They might even 
be brought in at the end of the session without 
making finance legislation a farce. For when ap- 
propriation bills were submitted, each member of 
Congress—and for that matter, each citizen— 
could know what they were all about. 

Responsibility could be definitely located as be- 
tween the executive and the legislative branch by 
the simple rule that has prevailed in England for 
more than two hundred years and has been adopted 
by near'y all other countries having a budget pro- 
cedure—tthat is, for Congress to deny itself and its 
members the right to increase items of appropria- 
tions requested by the executive, thereby limiting 
their powers to approval of items submitted, or to 
a cutting down of amounts requested when appro- 
priations are made. Then, in case the executive 
were open to criticism for not having requested 
enough, the burden of proposing amendments 
would be placed on the President. In so far as in- 
creases in apprcpriations were proved desirable the 
President would be under pressure to recommend 
them, in order to protect himself against a hostile 
minority, and against the risk of losing the support 
of a majority. 

But it may be urged that the President and his 
advisers might refuse to appear before a committee 
of the whole. To meet this contingency, however, 
Congress could, if it saw fit, pass a law requiring a 
budget to be prepared and submitted by the secre- 
tary of the treasury; and since the secretary of the 
treasury is responsible to the President, such a re- 
quirement would necessarily make the executive 
responsible. Congress might also require by 
statute that each head of a department appear be- 
fore the committee of the whole while sitting on 
finance measures, although it could not make such 
an act binding on the President. Thereby Con- 
gress could put responsibility for the preparation 
of a working program and a plan of financing 
where it belongs. It could provide for publicity 
through criticism and discussion, both of accounts 
and estimates; it could give current news value to 
matters of public business. This procedure would 
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; in effect make Congress an open forum for the amendment, there could be a more immediate con- 
By initial consideration of all the acts and plans of the trol exercised over both the efficiency of adminis- ; 





tration and responsiveness of both branches of the 

government to the will of the people. 
The people in the states are becoming alive to . 

the need for this sort of thing. As a result of the 

fact that the states have already reached a condi- 

tion of deficit financing, there is an increased de- 





officers on whom the people must depend for the 
conduct of affairs, 

Congress by its own act can therefore institute 
reforms of procedure of wide-reaching importance. 
It cannot without constitutional amendment insti- 
tute the equally essential reform of establishing a 
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mitting to the legislature a well considered finance 
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Congress could not give to the President the right 
“to go to the country’; nor could Congress by 
resolution call a new election to determine whose 
leadership would be supported. For governmental 
efficiency such a right of appeal to the people is 
essential, yet it can not be created without a change 
in the Constitution. 

But Congress could pass, by resolution, a pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution which would 
give either to the President or to Congress a right 
to call a new election in case of deadlock, and if this 
proposed amendment were adopted by the states, 
we could have a government both political branches 
of which could be held immediately accountable to 
the electorate. We could have a government also 
that would be trusted, for no administration could 
be continued in office unless it commanded the con- 
fidence of a majority. 

This leads to a very interesting question. What 
might happen under our present Constitution if a 
rule or statute were adopted governing the consid- 
eration of estimates such as is suggested above? 
Let us suppose that a budget were submitted by the 
President and Congress refused to support it. Or 
let us suppose that a majority of Congress did not 
like the way that past appropriations had been ex- 
pended. For either of these reasons Congress 
might refuse to pass appropriations. Then what 
might happen? A majority could continue to with- 
hold action on appropriations requested until the 
President dissolved his cabinet and appointed ex- 
ecutive heads who would have the confidence of 
members of the representative body. In this event 
the issues raised between Congress and the execu- 
tive could rest until the next election. Such action 
by Congress would necessarily result in a form of 
responsible government similar to that of France. 

The same changes could be made with equal 
facility and advantage in_our state governments. 
In states where annual elections are held, as in New 
York, the issue raised betwen the executive and a 
hostile majority of the legislature could come be- 
fore the people at the next election, so that refer- 
ence to the electorate could not be Jong delayed. 
In the states, therefore, by changes of rules and 
modifications of statute law without constitutional 


has just passed such an executive-budget law. The 
Maryland legislature has submitted to voters a con- 
stitutional amendment that will come before them 
at the next election. Several states have like 
measures under consideration. But neither statutes 
nor constitutional amendments can have force with- 
out a militant public opinion which will insist on a 
procedure requiring finance measures to be con- 
sidered, criticized, discussed, approved, or disap- 
proved openly and publicly in the legislature—the 
established forum of democracy and the only forum 
in which public business can be adequately consid- 
ered with due regard to all parties in interest. 

The chief obstacle to overcoming our constitu- 
tional weakness is not to be found in any lack of 
knowledge of what institutional changes are 
adapted to making the government both efficient 
and responsive to public demand, but in the diffi- 
culty that must be experienced in getting an effec- 
tive majority of the people to come «2 a common 
view about what is to be done. The obstacle is 
psychological rather than technical. The initial 
work is educational rather than experimental. 

Being without official leadership in this as well 
as in matters of management, we must rely on un- 
official leadership. It is a fair presumption that 
until the people come to demand a practice which 
has been found to be effective, those within the 
government who have been working with the old 
methods will find reasons for preserving the status 
quo. For like reason we cannot look to the polit- 
ical “ boss”’ for this kind of leadership. 

It is within the power of Congress to establish 
normal working relations between the executive 
and the legislative branches of the national govern- 
ment, and to do this by simple process of change 
of rules or by statute. But it is questionable whether 
this will be done until a demand for it has devel- 
oped that is strong enough to ferce a change in the 
Constitution. A constitutional amendment, once 
passed, would give to procedures greater security. 
But it would also give greater rigidity. Reform 
through constitutional amendment, moreover, nec- 


essarily entails long delay. 
FREDERICK A. CLEVELAND. 
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The Woman’s Party 


HE Congressional Union believes in nothing 
but Realpolitik. It has ideals but it does 
not wear them on its sleeve. Like Goethe, 

it believes in facts. The Worv:n’s party is a fact. 
That a very small percentage of the women voters 
of the West can decide the fate of the presidential 
and congressional elections is a fact. That thou- 
sands of women with brains, training, experience in 
public attairs, determination and money are pre- 
pared to fight to the bitter end for the Federal Suf- 
frage amendment is a fact. That the Union has 
thousands of voters pledged to stand by the cause 
and defeat political parties that will not do justice 
to women is a fact. It is aware that it cannot now 
swing the entire mass of women voters, but it also 
knows that it does not have to swing more than a 
few thousand in each state. Thus armed, it does 
not beg, it does not wheedle, it does not whine. It 
wages a trench warfare with exactly the kind of 
weapons that men use. It knows that no other kind 
is effective. It speaks a language which the most 
seasoned and cynical politician can understand. It 
has money and organization and will and votes. 
It does not argue with males that the nature of 
woman is worthy of freedom. It appeals to women 
and informs men. 

Dealing with facts, the Congressional Union 
marches from achievement to achievement. Its 
first triumph was in 1914 when for the first time 
in the history of the country both houses of Con- 
gress thought woman suffrage deserving of real 
consideration in the form of a vote. It was de- 
feated and then it carried the campaign into the 
suffrage states against the Democrats whose party 
was in power and hence responsible for the action 
of Congress. Without organization and money at 
that time, the Union thoroughly frightened Dem- 
ocratic politicians from the West, as thousands of 
letters and clippings in the Union office prove. 
The second achievement was the first national con- 
vention of women voters at San Francisco in Sep- 
tember, 1915, which was speedily followed by the 
announcement that President Wilson and the mem- 
bers of his official family would vote for woman 
suffrage—in New Jersey. The third achievement 
was the formation of the Woman’s Party at 
Chicago ir 1916 and the statesmanlike presentation 
of the woman's cause which won from the Repub- 
icans the strong endorsement of the principle of 
woman suffrage on the ground of justice. The 
great party of Mr. Lodge, Mr. Crane, Mr. Pen- 
rose, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Root, and Mr. Butler, “ as 
a measure of justice,’’ favored the extension of suf- 


frage to women. The Union’s fourth achievement 
was at St. Louis where the Democratic party ap- 
proved equal franchise by recommending it to the 
states. 

Of course, both parties sought to evade genuine 
responsibility by falling back on “ squatter sov- 
ereignty.”’ They endorsed woman suffrage but 
avoided mentioning the Federal amendment. 
Tradition has it that Mr. Lodge winked at Mr. 
Harding when he read the suffrage plank and that 
the Democrats adopted the principle “ just to ap- 
Apparently all that 
” was 


pease the western women.” 
was needed to * take suttrage out of politics 
a new Dred Scott decision by a packed Supreme 
Court. But those who laughed up their sleeves, if 
there were any such, soon began to discover the 
inexorable logic of the position in which they had 
placed themselves. The Republicans declare that 
** justice ’’ demands the enfranchisement of women, 
but the party of Hamilton, Webster, Lincoln, and 
Roosevelt—the party that has twice saved this 
nation from going to pieces—stultifies itself by 
sacrificing justice on the altar of the Democratic 
superstition which twice almost destroyed the 
nation—* states’ rights.”’ 

Inasmuch as this conclusion is not final but tem- 
porary, it is comical. The conclusion is subject to 
revision. [he Republican party is the party of 
such nationalism now have and it cannot 
carry that nationalism to triumph without the 
West. Every other successful Republican candi- 
date since the foundation of the party, except Mr. 
Roosevelt, who got into power through the assassin- 
western 


as we 


ation of a western President, has been a 
man. Lincoln, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Harrison, 
McKinley were all western men. The one eastern 
candidate whom the Republican party deliberately 
nominated, previous to Mr. Hughes, James G. 
Blaine, was defeated. The Republicans now in- 
form the western women that equal suffrage is just, 
but that respect for a discredited Democratic shib- 
boleth which this the blood of a 
million sons and the sacrifices of a million women 
Of course 


cost country 
prevents the party from doing justice. 
this will be sufficient for some women voters, but 
it will not be sufficient for that marginal minority 
of women voters, grounded in the principles of the 
Congressional Union, who will decide the day. 
Moreover, how are the eastern Republican leaders 
going to meet the demand of the eastern women for 
state legislative action granting presidential suf- 
frage? Are they going to say: “ Oh, come now, 
you know that platform plank was not our honest 
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opinion, but designed to catch votes in the present 
suffrage states?” Surely they would not want 
teachers of government and politics in our schools 
and colleges, whom they call upon to uphold Amer- 
ican institutions, to be forced to record that wise, 
honorable, and responsible gentlemen, in whose 
keeping the fortunes of our beloved country are so 
largely cast, have resorted to immoral subterfuge 

for temporary gain. We are rightly told by Mr. 
Hughes himself that the absence of conviction is a 
mortal sin for college students. 

And what of the Democrats, the party of Jeffer- 
son, the party of equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none, the party that has written “ con- 
sent of the governed” into the political doctrines 
of this nation? Mr. Wilson, its spokesman, has 
made much of the platform of 1912. He in- 
formed the women at Washington in 1914 that he 
could not help them because Mr. Bryan had not 
thought of them during the hot days at Baltimore. 
He was scrupulously precise in stating that his party 
had not spoken at his nomination in favor of 
woman suffrage. In 1916, Mr. Wilson wrote his 
own platform and by his own deliberate act pre- 
vented his party from going on record in favor of 
a national amendment. With a bland smile upon 
his countenance, he now tells the women that he 
must still abide by the dictates of his party. To 
the Congressional Union this is worse than 
hypocrisy, contemptible hypocrisy. The President 
seeks to degrade the members of the Union in their 
own eyes by assuming that they cannot see through 
this painfully obvious and clumsy bit of political 
legerdemain. The Congressional Union will in- 
form the western women that Mr. Wilson believes 
in woman suffrage—in New Jersey—enough to 
ask for their votes, but not enough to stand aside 
and permit his own party to endorse the national 
cause. Qn this “tricky politician,” the Union 
leaders declare, “‘ we will wage relentless war— 
war until enough of the enfranchised women are 
consciously mobilized to make the return of such a 
leader and such a party impossible. The Demo- 
cratic party is now in power and refuses to puss the 
Anthony amendment. Let us give the Republicans 
their chance.” This mobilization may not be done 
in a day, but it will be done, unless wise statesmen 
see that to alienate a great host of leading womer 
would be a national evil beyond repair. 

Such are the facts on which the Woman's Party 
rides to power. It is, as someone has said, “a con- 
temptible minority,”’ but-it ‘knows the history of 
minorities in politics. Its agitation is called a 
“ rub-a-dub-dub’ affair. So was that of the 
abolitionist. That it has created a political situa- 
tion for the leaders of both parties is a fact of 
recognized significance. Only Mr. Wilson’s blind 
admirers deny it, and in vain. The women’s conven- 
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tion in Chicago, by the records of the press and 
eye-witnesses, was a triumph. It was marked 
by the absence of the maudlin sentiment, crude 
emotionalism, and open demagogy which have been 
too painfully apparent in every man’s convention 
since the origin of American political parties. It 
knows what it wants. It makes no compromises 
and offers no concessions. Justice is not subject to 
truck and barter. With more intelligence than is 
shown by most male citizens it recognizes that 
party responsibility is the hope of democracy, and 
that great results are not to be attained by wheed- 
ling individuals or electing ‘ good” men but by 
holding parties—their organization, leadership, 
rank and file—responsible for promises and per- 
formances. 

The Woman's party says to political leaders: 
“You declare that our cause is just and that you 
favor it. Prove your honesty by helping us win at 
once by the easiest method.” The Congressional 
Union does not propose to waste time trying to win 
that portion of public ignorance that is influenced 
by parades, or doling out cakes and ale on election 
days. It refuses to ogle and “ smile sweetly for 
the gentlemen.”’ It will not go out into the streets 
to plead with loafers. It will not weep in public 
about mother and home. Its leaders are willing to 
plead with the voters for other causes, but they will 
not take a sex conflict to the gutters. They know 
that every man who really believes in the “ justice ” 
of their cause will give his support to the Federal 
amendment, that talk about states’ rights when 
three-fourths of the states must give their consent, 
is either ignorance or hypocrisy, and tiat the short- 
est cut is through responsible legislative action. 
Especially, they will not listen to the opponents of 
direct government who tell them that democracy 
requires a referendum. 

It is no band of fanatics that the Congressional 
Union is mobilizing. It is no “ lost cause” which 
it proposes to champion. Every organization of 
women in the country—the millions of club women 
and teachers—has endorsed woman suffrage. 
The parties—all of them—have endorsed it. 
Nine-tenths of the intellectual leaders among the 
women have endorsed it. An ever increasing 
stream of informed women is pouring out of our 
schools and colleges. Political tutelage is unneces- 
sary for those to whom the gateways of knowledge 
are open. The inexorable social forces of the age 
are marshalled on the side of woman suffrage. 
The integration of America demands that this great 
national force be drawn into the main current of 
our active public life. Fortified by the logic of 
events, by political facts, by the justice of the cause, 
the Congressional Union will continue to mobilize 
and fight until the victory is won. Wise men will 
not allow the inevitable to make trouble for them; 
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they will forestall it. The women are now victor- 
ious. The only question that remains is: “ What 
party has the vision to behold the day and what 
leader can rise to the heights which Abraham Lin- 
coln mounted on January Ist, 1863?” 

CHARLES A. BEARD. 


Any Stick Will Do to Beat 
a Dog 


EADER, possibly on one of your country 
walks you have come upon a man with his 
back against a hedge, tormented by a fiend in the 
likeness of a dog. You yourself, of course, are not 
a coward. You possess that cornerstone of virtue, 
a love for animals. If at your heels a dog sniffs 
and growls, you humor his mistake, you flick him 
off and proceed with unbroken serenity. But pity 
this other whose heart is less stoutly wrapped! 
He has gone forth on a holiday to take the country 
air, to thrust himself into the freer wind, to poke 
with his stick for such signs of spring as may be 
hiding in the winter’s leaves. Or maybe he seeks a 
hilltop for a view of the fields that lie below, 
patched in many colors as though Nature had 
been sewing at her garments, mending the cloth 
from her bag of scraps and basting the seams with 
fences. 

On such a journey this fellow is traveling when, 
at a turn of the road, he hears the sound of bark- 
ing. As yet there is no dog in sight. He pauses. 
How shall one know, he wonders, whether the 
sound comes up a wrathful gullet or whether the 
dog bays at him impersonally, as at the distant 
moon? Or maybe he vents himself upon a stub- 
born cow. Is it best to go roundabout, or forward 
with such a nice compound of innocence, boldness 
and modesty as shall satisfy the beast? If one en- 
gross oneself in something that lies «wv the lee of 
danger, it allays suspicion. Or if one absorb one- 
self upon the flora—a primrose on the river’s brim 
—-it shows him clear and stainless. The stupidest 
dog should see that so close a student can have no 
evil in him. Perhaps it would be better to throw 
away one’s stick lest it make a show of violence. 
Or it may be concealed along the outer leg. 

Ministers of grace defend us, what an excitement 
in the barnyard! Not one dog, but many, come 
running out. There is a rumor that there is a 
stranger to be eaten, and it’s likely—if they keep to 
their clamor—there will be a bone for each. Note 
how the valor oozes from the man of peace. Ob- 
serve his sidling gate, his skirts pulled close, his 
hollowed back, his head bent across his shoulder. 
Watch him mince his steps, lest a lingering heel be 
nipped. Listen to him try the foremost dog with 
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names, to gull him to a belief that they have met 
before in happier circumstances ! 

You remember the fellow in the play who would 
have loved war had they not digged villainous 
saltpetre from the harmless earth. The country- 
side, too, in my opinion, would be more peaceful of 
a summer afternoon were it not overrun with dogs. 
Let me be plain. I myself like dogs—sleepy dogs 
blinking in the firelight, friendly dogs with wagging 
tails, young dogs in their first puppyhood with their 
teeth scarce sprouted, whose jaws have not yet 
burgeoned into danger, and old dogs, too, who sun 
themselves and give forth hollow, toothless, reas- 
suring sounds. A dog of vegetarian aspect pleases 
me. Let him bear a mild eye as though he were 
nourished on the softer foods! I would wish every 
dog to have a full complement of tail. It’s the sure 
barometer of his warm regard. There's no art to 
find the mind’s construction in the face. And I 
would have him with not too much curiosity. It’s 
a quality that brings him too often to the gate. It 
makes him prone to sniff. Nor do I like dogs ad- 
dicted to sudden excitement. Lethargy becomes 
them better. Let them be without the Gallic 
graces! In general I like a dog to whom I have 
been properly introduced, with an exchange of 
credentials. While the dog is by, let his master 
address me in softest tones to cement the under- 
standing. At bench shows I love the noble beasts, 
though I keep to the middle of the aisle. The 
streets are all the safer when so many of the crea- 
tures are kept within. 

Frankly, I would enjoy the country more if | 
knew that all the dogs were away on visits. Of 
course the highroad is quite safe. Its frequent 
traffic is its insurance. Then, too, the stable is at 
such a distance, it is only a monstrous anger can 
bring the dog. Rut maybe you are hot and thirsty, 
and there is a well at the side of the house. All 
about there is an ominous silence. To the practised 
eye, there is a look of “dog.” Or maybe a lane 
leads down to the river. Even at this distance you 
hear the shal’ow braw! of water on the stones. 
Or a path goes off across a hill. Shall we follow 
the hot pavement, or shall we dare these lonely 
stretches, where beasts may rise to plague us? 

There is a French village near Quebec whose 
population is chiefly dogs. It lies along the river 
in a single street, not many miles from the point 
where Wolfe climbed to th= Plains of Abraham. 
There are a hundred houses flat against the road- 
way and on the steps of each there sits a dog. As I 
went through on foot, each of these dogs picked me 
up, examined me nasally and passed me on, not gen- 
erously as though I had stood the test, but rather in 
deep suspicion that I was a queer fellow, not to be 
penetrated at first, but one who would surely be 
found out and gobbled before coming to the end of 
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the street. As long as I should eventually furnish 
the common banquet, it mattered not which dog 
took the first nip. It would be better to wait until 
all were gathered about the platter. ‘‘ Good neigh- 
bor dog’ each seemed to say, “ do you too sniff 
upon the rogue! If he be honest, my old nose is 
much at fault.” Meantime, I padded lightly 
through the village, at first calling on the dogs by 
English names, but later using such bits as I had 
of French: “ Aucassin, mon pauvre chien. Voici, 
Tintagiles, alors donc mon cheri,” but with little 
effect. 

I am convinced that I am not alone in my—shall 
I say difidence ?—towards dogs. Indeed, there is 
evidence from the oldest times that mankind in its 
more honest moments has confessed to a fear of 
dogs. In recognition of this general fear the un- 
muzzled Cerberus was put at the gate of Hades. 
It was rightly felt that when the unhappy pilgrims 
got within, that the fifty snapping heads were better 
than a boit upon the door. He, also, who first 
spoke the ancient proverb, “ Let sleeping dogs lie,” 
did no more than voice the caution of the street. 

It was Daniel who sat with the lions. But there 
are degrees of bravery. On Long Street within 
sight of my window—just where the street gets 
into its most tangled trafic—there has hung for 
many years the painted signboard of a veterinary 
surgec). Its artist was in the first flovrish of 
youth. The surgeon’s name is set up in modest 
letters, but the horse below flames with color. 
What a flaring nostril! What an eager eye! How 
arched the neck! Here is a wrath and speed un- 
known to the quadrupeds of this present Long 
Street. Such mild-eyed, sharp-ribbed horses as now 
infest the curb, mere whittlings from a larger age, 
hang their heads at their degeneracy. Indeed, 
these horses seem to their owners to be not worth 
the price of a nostrum. And of a consequence the 
doctor’s work has fallen off. It has become a rare 
occasion when it is permitted him to stroke his chin 
in contemplation of some inner palsy. Therefore, 
to give his wisdom scope, the doctor some time 
since announced the cellar of the building to be a 
hospital for dogs. Must I press the analogy? I 
have seen the doctor with bow! and spoon in hand 
take leave of the cheerful world. He opens the 
cellar door. A curdling yelp comes up the stairs. 
In the abyss below there are ten dogs at least, all of 
them sick, all dangerous. Not since Orion first led 
his hunting pack across the heavens has there been 
so fierce 2 sound. Thé door closes. There is a 
final yelp, such as greets a bone. Doubtless by this 
time they are munching on the doctor. Good sir, 
had you lived in pre-apostolic days, your name 
would have been linked with Daniel’s in the hymn. 
I might have spent my earliest treble in your praise. 

CHARLES S. Brooks. 
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Socialist Labor Platform 


IR: I was much interested in reading your editorials in 

the June 24th issue of THe New ReEpusLic, on the 
political situation in the 1916 campaign. You express the 
views of many when you say “ Both of the two major pol- 
itical parties are more in the wrong than either of them is in 
the right”; but I for one would like you to be more ex- 
plicit as to the Socialists, there being two parties in the 
United States claiming to represent socialism. As the 
Socialist party is more in the lime-light than the Sccialist 
Labor party, probably you mean its candidate, Allan Benson, 
when you say, “ We are prevented from supporting the 
Socialist ticket because its candidate is not fit to be President 
and because any administration which acted on its program 
would land the country in disaster.” Many will agree with 
you in this statement, but there is a difference between the 
Socialist party and its candidate, and the Socialist Labor 
party and Arthur E. Reimer, the candidate for that party. 
The latter party has a very constructive program for an 
Industrial Democracy which Mr. Reimer is well fitted to 
carry out. Considering you made the statement quoted 
above as to the Socialist ticket, will you please in justice to 
the Socialist Labor party print this letter and the plat- 
form of the Socialist Labor party, so your readers may de- 
cide whether its program would “land the country in 
disaster,” or whether it might not be a very constructive one. 

EvizapeTH S$. KINGMAN. 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


PLATFORM OF THE SOCIALIST LABOR PARTY 
ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE PARTY 
IN NEW YORK, APRIL 30, 1916 


The Socialist Labor party, in national convention assem- 
bled, reaffirming its previous platform declarations, reasserts 
the right of man to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

We hold that the purpose of government is to secure to 
every citizen the enjoyment of this right; but taught by ex- 
perience we hold furthermore that such right is illusory to 
the majority of the people, to wit, the working class, under 
the present system of economic inequality that is essentially 
destructive of THEIR life, THEIR liberty, and THEIR 
happiness. 

We hold that the true theory of economics is that the 
means of production must be owned, operated, and con- 
trolled by the people in common. Man cannot exercise his 
right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness without the 
ownership of the land on, and the tool with which to work. 
Deprived of these, his life, his liberty, and his fate fall into 
the hands of that class which owns these essentials for work 
and production. 

We hold that the existing contradiction ¥» .veen social 
production and capitalist appropriation—th: ir cer resulting 
from the private ownership of the natural and social oppor- 
tunities—divides the people into two classes: the Capitalist 
Class and the Working Class; throws society into the con- 
vulsions of the Class Struggle; and perverts government in 
the interests of the Capitalist Class. 

Thus Labor is robbed of the wealth it alone produces, is 
denied the means of self-employment, and, by compulsory 
idleness in wage-slavery, is even deprived of the necessaries 
of life. 

Against such a system the Socialist Labor party raises the 
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banner of revolt, and demands the unconditional surrender 
of the Capitalist Class. 

In place of such a system the Socialist Labor party aims 
to substitute a system of social ownership of the means of 
production, industrially administered by the Working Class, 
—the workers <o assume control and direction as well as 
operation of their industrial affairs. 

This solution of necessity requires the organization of the 
Working Class as @ class upon revolutionary political and in- 
dustrial lines. 

We therefore call upon the wage workers to organize 
themselves into a revolutionary political organization under 
the banner of the Socialist Labor party; and to organize 
themselves likewise upon the industrial field into a revolu- 
tionary industrial union in keeping with their political aims. 

And we also call upon all other intelligent citizens to 
place themselves squarely upon the ground of Working Class 
interests, and join us in this mighty and noble work of 
human emancipation, so that we may put summary end to 
the existing barbarous class conflict by placing the land and 
all the means of production, transportation, and distribution 
into the hands of the people as a collective body, and sub- 
stituting the Co-operative Commonwealth for the present 
state of planless production, industrial war and social dis- 
order—a commonwealth in which every worker shall have 
the free exercise and full benefit of his faculties, multipled 
by all the modern factors of civilization. 


England Right or Wrong 


IR: I wisi to discuss one point in your reply to 

ticus ”’ (p. 122, issue of June 3rd). “ Scepticus 
what would have happened if England rather than Germany 
had committed an international crime like the invasion of Bel- 
gium at the beginning of this war. To this you reply, “ The 
question puts a hypothetical case which is irrelevant to 
actual facts. If previous to the war Great Britain had not 
only commanded the sea but had possessed an army large 
enough to undertake aggressive warfare on the European 
Continent, her power would have manifestly endangered the 
security of other nations. . . . It was because she pos- 
sessed only a small army that she was allowed to control the 
sea.” 

The argument, although one-sided, contains a measure of 
truth, of course, but it strikes me as being itself irrelevant 
to the hypothetical case under discussion. In other words, 
you have surely played the word /ike for considerably more 
than it is worth. Thus, apart from not a few other possi- 
bilities, England might well have begun the war by seizing 
Copenhagen—a feat the successful accomplishment of which 
by no means presupposes the possession of a military estab- 
lishment of anything like continental dimensions. I might 
clinch the point by adding that Copenhagen is on an island, 
but I don’t want to be flippant, so I refrain. But let me 
put a question slightly different from that of “ Scepticus.” 
If England rather than Germany were the criminal in the 
case, would THe New REpusLic, equipped as it is with 
a feeling for Realpolitik, be advocating an abandonment of 
our neutrality and an alliance or »»?.rstanding with the 
Central Powers? I for my part c. <¢ think so. Further- 
more, that you would not advocate an embargo under the 
given conditions may justly be inferred from the following 
well thought out if not well expressed statement of yours: 
“ Neutral trading nations cannot use the weapon of com- 
mercial non-intercourse against the Power which controls 
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the seas . . . without being ready and willing to go 
to war with the naval Power.” ‘The truth of this state- 
ment was well illustrated during the Boer War, when Eng- 
land experienced no difficulty in using us as a source of 
supplies, despite our pretty general lack of sympathy with 
her methods and ambitions in South Africa. 

On the whole, then, it seems probable that England, right 
or wrong, in the future as in the past will be able to count 
on our aid. This very fact, however, makes urgent our 
need of securing a voice in her councils. Obviously we 
cannot do this unless we agree to share her burdens and work 
in concord with her. Consequently I am in sympathy with 
THe New Repvustic’s proposal that we enter into an al- 
liance with England. To enter into such an alliance at the 
present time, however, would in all probability mean only 
that we, however public our protests and washings of hands, 
should have to shoulder part of the responsibility and pay 
part of the price for the Russification of Poland, the dis 
memberment of the Central Powers and all the rest of the 


Entente program, and for me at least the dose is at once too 
big and too bitter. 
Kempe MALONE. 
Copenhagen, Den"gy 
, 1: .: 
Breaking the Silence 


ond 
IK: The ethical substratum unifying your policy is 


upon h esty in 


if | mistake not, a certain insistence 
reg" motives avd interests i'n thought d event. In- 
‘entally this has volved the breaking o/ veral inert 


circles of public opinion and public silence. 

My word, apropos your recent treatment of the New 
Yerk charities situation, will not be news, but it will be 
honest. The Menac: annoys 
though its net effect is probably pro-Catholic. But I bear 
witness to your readers that in a recent tour of eighteen 
large cities, chiefly east oi the Mississippi and north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, I found only one or two cities 
in which the non-Catholic social workers of the city did 
not dread the influence or control of the Catholic clergy in 
the social institutions of the city, especially those dealing 
with children. 

My notes tell me that this information came in each 
city confidentially from men and women who through long 
service and conservative judgment had earned general con- 
fidence in the community. 

The attitude of the priest was almost universally de- 
scribed spontaneously as silent, non-committal. 
Occasionally at first they come forward very willingly in 
progressive movements and seem to codperate for a while, 
and then suddenly we discover that they are conspicuous by 
their absence. They hold aloof but seldom oppose openly. 

The Catholics are simply following their interests, which 
to them are ipso facto best for all the world, as most of 
us feel our own are. What is needful, however, is a clear 
public analysis of those interests in relation to modern so- 
cial movements. That is why I was disappointed in Dr. 
Santayana’s article, with the attractive but misleading title, 
appearing in your last volume. { cannot fill the order. I 
merely challenge some abler writer with my conclusions: 
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The Protestant forgets his creed and is able without 
qualm to espouse any cause which his economic and other 
interests permit. The Catholic, more consistent, more 
brainy, more disciplined, brings all things, civic as well as 
ethical, to the touchstone of his doctrine. Does it fit as 
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corallary to some proposition in that close-knit system root- 
ing back into fundamental dogmas? If so, the Church can 
undertake it—preferably doing it for itself; next best, con- 
trolling its agencies. 

The relatively progressive priest perhaps espouses any- 
thing not explicitly forbidden by his memory of doctrine 
but, in the psychology of the legal advocate, he often finds 
that his view was “ not the law” in a higher tribunal. He 
had been mistaken. The syllogisms in such and such a 
matter ran back to original sin, or the unimportance of this 
world or of the body, or to God’s curse on woman, or the 
prerogative of confession. Finally like the Mohammedan 
violator of the Alexandrian library they say, “ If it be not 
true doctrine, it is evil; if there be anything good in it, 
it is alréady in the true doctrine, and is therefore super- 
fluous.” “The Catholic Church anticipated that long ago,”’ 
is the last answer. 

Will “ the old ones die off?’’ This is the frequent hope 
of the new blood in every social group, social workers in- 
cluded. Is it also the secret wish of the young priest? 
Father Sullivan, tell us! 

R. F. R. 

Oakland, California. 


From Doubts to Views 
IR: Pardon me if I disbelieve in the reality of Randall 


Dane—the author of “ Fears and Scruples” in your 
issue of June 24th. He’s too wonderful—wonderful because 
a man who can ask the questions and raise the points he does 
is not baffled. He has fastened his hooks beneath the surface 
and he is having a lot of fun watching the mental and 
spiritua! contortions of men of the type he pretends to be. 

But let us suppose he is genuine. At least the type he 
describes is real and he’ll serve very fittingly as a target 
for my remarks. Let me first explain that I was once like 
him except that when I quit being so I was under thirty. 
I was quite convinced of the rightness of things and quite 
particular of my neighbor’s opinions of me. I wanted to be 
mayor of my city and governor of my state. But I, like 
Mr. Dane, felt that something was wrong. I found that { 
agreed too well with people I hated. I was successful in 
my sphere. I had the best job about the place, and my em- 
ployer, after raising my salary, thought he had me where 
I would stay put. 

But he didn’t. Getting leave of absence for a few 
months I went down to New York—from Methodist, Ford- 
ridden Iowa, by the way. There I spent my months, my 
money and my prospects for the governorship. I studied 
and I mingled. I met big men and small. I found that 
most anarchists are more cultured than most Iowa women’s 
clubs. I found I could mix in an I. W. W. riot and feel 
all my sympathies with the rioters. (And how I had 
damned the I. W. W. while in Iowa.) But I had to leave 
my dear New York for family reasons before I had got all 
of it I wanted and before I had become sufficiently settled in 
mind or proficient in my vocation to make a living there on 
a plane tolerable to my family. 

But I developed from that expedition what Mr. Dane is 
seeking—views. And they were my own. When I got 
back to Iowa I knew why I hated some of the people I 
agreed with. But I didn’t agree with them any more. I 
was a misfit in the life of the community, but I was happier 
and I was growing. 

You, Mr. Dane, I think, are standing on the brink of a 
new life. You have sensed the mind-killing blight of wealth 
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and respectability. You have been snatched from the moral 
certainties of Methodism and Bull Mooseism. You may be- 
come poorer in property but you will be richer in self-re- 
alization and intellectual honesty. You will know that 
right bears no necessary relation to legality. You will learn 
that your fellow clubmen or business associates are members 
of a conspiracy, conscious or unconscious, to suppress truth 
and humanity. You will learn that patriotism is of two 
kinds. One is a broad hope for humanity; the other is a 
debauch of sentiment which generally serves the purpose 
which its exhorters intend, that is, to drown the voice of 
justice and the appeal of the absolute virtues. You will 
learn that men who will spit on the patriotism of Roosevelt 
and the boy scouts and the steel trust will die for the patri- 
otism of Lingoln and Wilson. You will learn that flag-wor- 
ship is a species of idolatry demanding human sacrifices more 
terrible than any graven image. You will! appreciate that 
the heroes of war are not the passion-blind youths and the 
wife-deserting “ patriots” but the weeping women. You 
will learn that your mayor and editor are not themselves; 
they are acting parts in a morality play. You will realize 
that many high places are filled with intellectual crooks, and 
you will thank God that there is a New Repustic in which 
the untrammeled mind may disport itself as it cannot in 
your favorite newspapers and magazines. 

The curious phenomenon of our times, Mr. Dane, is that, 
having all the forms of freedom, the bulk of our people— 
especially the middle classes, the Iowa Methodists and the 
patriotic orators—take these forms for the substance and 
are thus turned off the trail. They quit fighting for their 
rights and fight for a dollar more on their pay checks and a 
dollar less on their rent. To get your sea-legs in our modern 
society, Mr. Dane, you don’t need to be a Socialist with a 
big S. But you have got to get into the spirit of admitting a 
thing or two. And a vital experience, an experience that 
will muss up your clothes and social position, will help. 

R. C. B. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Dr. Hill Misquoted 


IR: Wil! you kindly state in your paper that in the 

enclosed clipping, in which you represent me as protest- 
ing against arousing unrest by fomenting the “ delusion that 
more is earned than is received,” you attribute to me words 
which I never used, and which I disavow and disbelieve. 
I believe hundreds of thousand receive far less than they 
really earn, and I should like to have them receive what 
is due. What I condemn is deluding people with the error 
that more is due to them than they honestly earn, that is, 
“rightly coming to them.” I cannot think you would 
purposely misrepresent me, and if you read the passage in my 
book on “ Americanism,” I think you cannot without such 
a purpose represent me as holding what the clipping at- 
tributes te me. 

Davin J. Hitt. 


Cohasset, Massachusetts. 


[Nore: Our paragraph read: “In a review of Dr. 
David Jayne Hill’s new book, ‘Americanism: What It 
Is,’ the New York Times says: ‘The Doctor protests 
against arousing unrest by fomenting the delusion that 
more is earned than received. .” It was therefore 
the Times which made the erroneous statement on which 
our remarks were founded.—THE Eprrors. } 
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The Gallic Cock 


Gaspard, by René Benjamin. Translation by Selmer 
Fougner. Brentano's, New York. $1.35 net. 


6¢ ASPARD ” is a war-novel, and a lovely piece of 

work. To those who have been at all attentive 
to the literature occasioned by the war, and have seen prac- 
tically every writer of ‘ante-bellum reputation, from An- 
dreyev to Barrie, unable to rise above the mélée and con- 
tribute anything to the glory of his craft, the statement will 
doubtless recall the old jest commencing, “ Here lies buried 
a lawyer and an honest man.” But M. René Benjamin, 
the author of “ Gaspard,” was not before the war a writer 
of reputation. Whatever the significance of the fact, and 
it may have none at all, it is still a curious coincidence that 
in both France and Germany, since the beginning of the 
struggle, the best work has been produced by new men, by 
men in active service, helped on the battlefield and in mor- 
tal peril itself, to literary achievement. Romain Rolland 
tells us that the best bit of writing lately done in Germany 
is the work of a young lieutenant, Fritz von Unruh. And 
the charming book of “ poilu” René Benjamin bears wit- 
ness that so far in France, too, the honors of literature as 
well as those of war have gone to an author who has been 
risking his life for his country. 

It is, of course, pending the conclusion of the cunflict, out 
of the question to demand of anyone a work of art pretend- 
ing to an expression of the actual significance of the war. 
Indispensable conditions to such a production would be an 
elevation above current events and a composure of emotion 
at present necessarily wanting. ‘“‘ Gaspard’ makes no pre- 
tense of being such a work. Primarily, it is little more than 
the record of the experiences of the soldiery. What lifts it 
above the capable descriptions of the combats so voluminous- 
ly produced since July, 1914, is a certain sense of actual ex- 
perience that informs it, and engages the participation of 
the reader. He feels immediately that instead of being the 
chronicle of campaigns registered by the eye of, say, a war- 
correspondent, it is the chronicle of campaigns imprinted 
on every sense by fatigue, by hunger, by heat, by laceration, 
by an anguish, physical and spiritual, which even the immi- 
nence of death cannot obliterate—war as it comes to the 
civilian soldier, narrated faithfully if with classic and 
French reserve. The sensation of things actually felt tnat 
it imparts would alone have served to distinguish the book. 
But with only that to recommend it, it would never have 
been “ Gaspard.” The beauty of the little work lies in 
something that has come into it almost unknown, one might 
say, to the author. Was M. Benjamin aware of what was 
breathing through his tale of the warfare of the snail-mer- 
chant from Montparnasse? One can only guess. But 
whether present consciously or unconsciously, there is in the 
book a spirit that evokes immediately the France that has 
so marvellously disappointed her enemies, the France re- 
created by the war. Without any straining after allegory, 
without the slightest departure from the forms of a fine 
and nervous narrative, by virtue of just this pervading 
buoyancy and courage and vigor, the little story is a fitting 
symbol of the land that produced it. 


And yet it is absolutely clean of chauvinism. Nothing 
perhaps better illustrates the author’s attitude toward his 
material than his lack of concern with the enemy. The 
“ Sacré alboches ” are there, one knows, behind the murder- 
ous fire that falls on the grain-fields of Lorraine, on the 
other side of the freezing line of Argonne trenches where 
for the second time Gaspard faces death. The soldiers joke 
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not bitterly about them; chalk “ Train de plaisir pour Ber- 
lin” on the freight-cars that carry them to the..frontier. 
The unhoused burgesses of Rheims whom Gaspard encoun- 
ters at the inn in Anjou, who tell him what he must do to 
the Germans when he returns to the front, and chen refuse 
to dine in the same room with a common soldier, would 
like to blow up “ leur Guillaume et leur Kronprinz.” But 
something else seems to have been uppermost in the author's 
mind. Was he not thinking of how the war had made 
his nation one with itself, had brought citizen and towns- 
man and countryman shoulder to shoulder in common serv- 
ice to the republic, just as out of journalist and mechanic 
and tradesman and savant Gaspard’s regiment composed it- 
self? It is as if there had been revealed to him, as to the 
wounded and dying soldiers on their way from the front 
to the Angevin hospital, the undying youthfulness of the 
“ pleasant land of France,” and, under the hoods of the 
nurses, the genius of the French woman. Gaspard is a 
snail-merchant, we are told. But, after all, what else is the 
hook-nosed little man, surcharged with energy and wit, ter- 
rible of idiom and tender of heart, but the traditional 
Frenchman, the Gallic Cock of legend? This time it is 
no Chantecler, disillusioned and consoling himself with the 
hope of “ making the sun rise in human hearts.” Gaspard 
is of the older, the recurrent stock. He comes from out of 
the heart of the Parisian people, undisciplined, irrepressible, 
quick at any task he sets himself to accomplish. No one re- 
mains indifferent to him. Scarce is the regiment formed be- 
fore he has begun galvanizing his comrades. He goes as a 
private, but it is his eternal b/ague that keeps up the spirits 
of the soldiers, his influence that forms a smoothly func- 
tioning complement to the quiet authority of the captain. 
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Army men know just how much the morale of troops de- 
pends on such unofficial leadership ; how fortunate the coun- 
try that produces such men. So has it been once more with 
France. We quit Gaspard on the Avenue Alexandre III, 
hobbling along in the tranquil evening light. He has lost 
a leg; his bunkies, Burette the journalist, Meusse the savant, 
have been killed at his side. But with him are his mother 
and his wife. Before him hops another undisciplinable, irre- 
pressible little Gaspard. And, together, they go—“ towards 
the dome of the Invalides.” 

Such a book, in spite of what a translator who wishes to 
pass off the Gallic Cock for one of the edible variety of 
the gender can do to it, will make many friends. But to 
get the full measure of enjoyment out of it, one must, at 
the commencement of the war, have feared for the life of 
France. Only then, in realization that ‘“ Gaspard ” is testi- 
mony of the perennial vigor of the land, will the song that 
was in the heart of the author while he wrote commence in 
one’s own. There will come to the reader the emotions 
experienced, the last day of July, 1914, by some Americans 
bound from Germany for Paris. All day they had been 
overwhelmed by sight of the German troops. At Frank- 
furt the guard had said to them “ If there’s a war, better 
come back to us!” Outside the tunnel at Mayence there 
was stationed a corporal’s guard, shouldering guns six feet 
above the ground, each man a simulacrum of the horned 
Siegfried. All along the line to Metz there were officers 
and soldiers, arrogant and expectant, eager to step over the 
border and crush their ancient enemies. The Americans, 
French partisans, went from depression into gloom. 
Finally, the train passed the frontier. And there were the 
French soldiers! They must have been Normans, they were 
so tall and athletic. For men about to be crushed they were 
most cheerful and carefree and confident. They were 
laughing and talking, exchanging sallies with the passengers, 
rolling each other down the embankment. The Americans 
at the time did act know it was Gaspard and his comrades. 
But it did come over them with joyous reassurance that 


» while the spirit that animated those soldiers persisted, France 


could never die. 
P. L. RosSENFELD. 


Curiosity Satisfied 


Three Sons and a Mother, by Gilbert Cannan. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $1.50 net. 


OW many of us would be really interested if we were 
set down in Manchester of 1850? There might be 
some with an aloof desire to know a little more in detail 
the origins of commercial Liberalism; perhaps early factory 
organization would attract others. But, however an idea 
might intrigue us, it is probable that the dull town itself 
would soon produce intense boredom. It seems as if Mr. 
Cannan had been tricked by some such antithesis. It 
would be interesting, he must have imagined, to look into 
this subsoil of our culture, find out what it did to its 
people, why it stifled the wayward in them, what roots of 
the present were strongest in it. But when, as a con- 
scientious novelist, he came to reconstruct it, it repelled him 
to indifference—an indifference and repulsion which is 
shared by the readers except in some of the better passages, 
when he could write of lyrical or canny persons. His in- 
terest remained for the most part mere curiosity. 
A Scottish family, the Lawries, making its way in the 
world, is the protagonist. At the top was God—the quaint, 
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terrible and intimate God of the vivid Scot. Under him 
reigned the mother, Margaret, a widow. She had broken 
with her brothers to marry a poor poet of a minister; so 
now her sons must justify her, they must build the family 
respectability and become rich. ‘This process seemed as 
righteous and inevitable to her as if it could have been 
read out of the Old Testament. Jamie, the eldest, dreamed 
of being a Napoleon, and began by going to work for his 
transplanted uncle in Thrigsby—for which we might read 
Manchester. Thrigsby span and span without caring what 
it was spinning, except that the cloth might sell. It 
grew dirtier and more tawdry, richer and poorer. The 
Lawries moved into it en masse. From the first Jamie felt 
uncomfortable. Not so Tom, or Margaret, or John, or the 
complacent clans. 

“Tom stood dourly looking on at the group of Leslies 
and Lawries blocking the pathway for the crowd of stove- 
pipe hatted gentlemen and full-skirted ladies as they came 
streaming out of church— for all the world,’ thought Tom, 
who possessed an inward wit of his own, ‘ like the animals 
coming out of the Ark.” Not such a bad simile either, 
for it was one of those genuine Thrigsby days when air 
and earth seemed to be saturated with water, dirty water 
at that, and its pale inhabitants had the wan stare of fish 
in an aquarium, with something also of their odd alacrity. 
Mr. Leslie knew almost everybody and had continually to 
be taking off his hat. ‘ He’s like a pump,’ thought Tom.” 

This is about as close as Mr. Cannan ever comes to 
Thrigsby. He sees it casually and with a hostile humor. 
You feel its wanness, its coldness, its stolidity. You under- 
stand why Jamie, who tried to be a poet, and an actor, and 
a dramatic critic, and a lover, got no higher than just 
missing the managership of the bank and marrying a pretty 
girl who was disappointed in him only because he missed 
it. But al this stated in a review means almost as much 
as if you had read it in the detail of the novel. It is a 
pity that this sort of thing happened, and the fact that it 
was allowed to happen means much to us now. Yet we 
knew it all before. 

The true places in the book emerge when Mr. Cannan 
is interested in the people he likes—Scots, mostly. Jamie 
is talking to his beloved sister, Mary, on a visit from the 
Continent. 

“* Te is a shame,’ she said. ‘I am having the life you 
ought to have had.’ ‘I think not,’ said Jamie. ‘I'd be 
using my fists on your philosophers before I'd been with 
them a week. Instead of that I use my brains on dear, good, 
foolish living men and that’s nigh as stupid.’—* Oh! Jamie,’ 
cried Mary, sitting up in her bed and looking like a 
lively mischievous little girl. ‘If only I could be your 
wife, J’d make something of you.—‘ What would you 
make of me, wee Mary? ’— The dearest, oddest, kindest 
man in all the world,’ said she.—‘ You're a funny little 
sparrow,’ he said, stooping over her and kissing her, ‘ but 

the English don’t want dear, kind men any more. Poor 
Shelley’s dead and they have forgotten Toby Shandy.’— 
‘O! O! O!?’ cried Mary, ‘I wouldn’t waste you on the 
dirty English. I'd have all Edinburgh running after you 
like the children after the pied piper of Hamelin.’—* Then,’ 
replied Jamie, ‘ You don’t know me, for, if they did, then 
I'd turn and spit in their faces. I hate a crowd.’ ” 

Mary’s trouble is Mr. Cannan’s trouble. He hates the 
dirty English and he wants Jamie in Edinburgh. There- 
fore, in spite of much solid effort, he can’t write of Thrigsby 
except with a tepid, unrevealing distaste such as any of 


us might have felt. 
G. S$. 
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ESSAYS AND LITERARY STUDIES 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 
Author of “Literary Lapses,” “Sunshine Sketches,” ete. 


“Mr. = +r 6 essays are brilliant, witty and stimu- 


lating. His Laem my of an assemb of Dickens 
characters d charge that their ereator dealt 
- in ‘types’ is a fighital bn bit of fooling with a real 
ject to be ix, is last essay 
the author aii te’ Charles I1. _New York Sun. 
Cloth, $1.25 net 
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THE DIPLOMATIC BACKGROUND 


7 
OF THE WAR _ 1870-1914 
By CHARLES SEYMOUR, Pu.D. 

“It is surprising that at the present stage of events a 
book so sound and historically so mature could be 
produced The account of international struggles 
‘holds together’ so well, is so intelligible and so reason- 
able, that it seems to exclude prejudice or bitter feel- 
ing."’—North American Review. 

Price $2.00 net, postpaid 





Yate Unrversrry Paess, New Haven, Conwecricer 


THE IMPERIAL IMPULSE 
By SAMUEL P. ORTH 


Brief, vivid character sketches, not of people, but of 
nations; giving the political, economic, and ethn 
backgrounds of five of the cultures now in co inflict - 
Russia, England. France, Belgium, and Germany 
making clear much about the warring nations that 
is hard to understand. 12mo. $1.20 net 


Tae Cenrvry Co., 353 Fourrn Ave., New Yors Crrr 





ROMAIN ROLLAND’S 


JEAN CHRISTOPHE 

JEAN CHRISTOPHE IN PARIS 

JEAN CHRISTOPHE: JOURNEY’S END 
Three novels that are contemporary classics about a 
great musician in several ways like Wagner. Each of 
interest by iteelf. 

Each 
34 W. 33Rnp Srreet, New Yore 


The LIFE of WILLIAM McKINLEY 
By CHARLES S. OLCOTT 


The authorized and definitive biography based upon 
the private letters and the records of close associates 
*‘An accurate comprehensive and sympathetic record.”’ 
~—George B. Cortelyou. “A notable contribution to the 
country’s history.""—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


Tilustrated. 


$1.50 net 


Hewnrr Hour & Co., 





$5.00 net 


2 vols. 


Hoverton Mirruw Company, 4 Park St., Boston 





ADDRESSES ON INTERNATIONAL 


SUBJECTS 


By ELIHU ROOT 

The first of several volumes of addresses and stat« 
papers covering the period of Mr. Root’s service as 
Secretary of War, as Secretary of State, and as Sen- 
ator of the United States. “The publication (of thes 
volumes) is a notable event in our political histor) 
and it may be said . . . in the history of international 
politics."—New York Times. 

Sto. 463 pages £2.00 net 


Harvarp Unrverstry Press, 8 University Hall, CamprrpGe, Mass 








The Modern Criminal Science Series. Vol. VIII. 
CRIMINALITY ANDECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
By WILLIAM A. BONGER 


“This work will promote wide discussion and stimu- 
late thought on the subject for it bite fearlessly at 
the roote of society and desis interestingly with a 
subject that concerns all. The deductionsiare Liuose 
of a master and are ported by earefully compiled 
statistics and date.” + Brooklyn Eagle. 


8e0., Cloth, 738 pages; $5.50 net 


Lrrriz, Brown & Company, Boston 
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By MRS. de BURGH DALY 
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The illustrations 
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The Right Kind of History 


French Policy and the American Alliance, by Edward 8S. 
Corwin, Princeton: Princeton University Press. $2.00 net. 


ROFESSOR CORWIN’S book is in accord with the 
best traditions of American historical scholarship. It 
is not a mere digest of documents nor is it that most tragic 
of failures, a study in bibliography. It is a real interpreta- 
tion, unpretentious and sincerely aware of its own limita- 


. tions, of the influence exercised by France on the course of 


the American Revolution, and an attempt to analyze the 
motives which led to her intervention. It is a well written 
book. Its notes show great power of selecting material, 
and—what is equally important—the ability to make the 
reader understand the exact character of the issue. It is 
noteworthy that a large part of the volume was prepared 
ten years ago as a doctorate thesis. Ir would be indeed ad- 
mirable if those who possess doctorate ambitions would be 
moved to emulate Professor Corwin’s noteworthy patience. 
That from which American historical work is mainly suffer- 
ing is the anxiety of the immature student to force himself 
into print with any material and at any cost. If he does not 
write what is called by courtesy an “ original” study then 
he gives birth to a text-book of English or American history. 
There is always an ungenial belief that no professor is com- 
plete until he has slair: his text-book. It is by far higher 
standards that Professor Curwin’s work is to be judged. 
The qualities which made his “ Doctrine of Judicial Re 
view ” one of the most valuable of recent works in that field 
combine to make this present volume without comparison 
as an analysis of its problem. 

What, briefly, Professor Corwin attempts is to shift the 
perspective of his subject. It has been the habit of Ameri- 
can historians to explain the French intervention either as 
an exercise in the passionate admiration for liberty—a 
theory to which M. Jusserand has lately lent his powerful 
assistance—or as an attempt on the part of France to regain 
the dominion which the brilliant effort of Chatham had 
wrested from her in the Seven Years’ War. Nor is it ade- 
quate to interpret it as merely commercial effort. Vergennes 
himself dismissed American trade, when “ thrown open to 
the avidity of nations” as a “ very petty consideration.” ‘The 
point is well made by Professor Corwin that we must dis- 
cuss the issue in larger terms. It is in the contest of mer- 
cantilist policy that the effort of France is to be evaluated. 
It is to be remembered that statecraft is the very basis of 
mercantilism and that its nature was discussed in its relation 
to the controlling ductrine of the balance of power. Studied 
in that light it becomes very clear that the central reason 
of French generosity was the belief that the loss of her 
American colonies would be a deadly blow at England. It 
was believed by Englishmen themselves that this was the 
case. The policy does nct begin with the Revolutionary 
War. It is evident in the efforts of D’Argenson no less 
than those of Choiseul. ‘The true balance of power,” 
Choiseul very strikingly said, “really resides in commerce 
and in America.” ‘To such an attitude intervention was the 
natural sequel; and it is very noteworthy that immediately 
success was apparently in sight the French began to view 
their engagements in so narrowly restrictive a spirit as to 
eall for the violation by the American Ambassadors of their 
instructions at the conference of 1782. 

It was a dictum of Lord Acton’s that France owed more 
to America than America to France. If we cannot dare to 
emulate his decision of judgment, let us at any rate realize 
the danger of expecting generosity from the ancient régime. 
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Louis XV and his successor were no simple-hearted admir- 
ers of democracy. We cannot imagine the cold and 
bureaucratic Vergennes receiving Franklin with enthusiasm. 
To set down the intervention in terms of malicious revenge is 
to misunderstand its atmosphere. Professor Corwin’s book 
is a realistic study. It is supported by the most solid of con- 
temporary documents. Its conclusions must be woven into 


the texture of any ideal history of America. 
m 5. Ba 
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THE CANAL TITLE 


An argument, supported by {citations from 
official documents, showing that a Republican 
Administration violated international law 
and our treaty with Colombia when it ‘‘took 
the canal zone.” 


By JOSEPH C. FREEHOFF, Ph. D. 














“It is a calm and logical arraignment of Colonel Roose- 
velt’s most boasted achievement, the seizure of the Canal 
eh cs 6:5 One who reads this book must admit that 
4 attitude towards our sister republic, Colombia, in 

. more that of a highway robber than that of a 

nation.’"—Boston Transcript. 


The proof-based story of that international transgres- 
sion, which is embodied in this volume, is the most lucid and 
correct recountal of the Panama incident that has been 
oy rn .—James T. . Former U.S. Minister 


Convey to Mr. Freehoff the thanks of the Government 
of Colombia for his masterful work, “America and the 
Canal Title,"’ and request from him at the same time 
permission to translate said work into Spanish.—President 
Concha, Colombia, to Consul in New York. 

The right to translate it into Spanish and French has 
been granted. This is assurance that the book has merit. 


12 mo. Cloth. Net, $1.50 


For sale at all booksellers or sent upon receipt of price by 


SULLY AND KLEINTEICH °7 fQURTH AVE. 
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By A. E. GALLATIN 
Whistler’s Pastels and Other 
Modern Profiles 


Notes on Whistler, Ernest Haskell, Zorn, Winslow Homer, 

“Max,” Frieske, Everett Shinn and other Artists. 

8vo. 16 illustrations. Price, $3.00 net. 

“His is the pen appreciative that finds either a new and ad- 
mirable phase to admire in the work of a much-known artist, 
4 or that discovers a less-known artist outright. For short and 
distinctly illuminating flashes of genius these scattering notes 
make an enjoyable bit of reading.’"—Arts and Decoration. 
“Mr. Gallatin is a writer who has achieved the art of saying 
something pertinent in a short space, and saying it well. A 
crisp, piquant style. Illuminative and always happily ex- 
pressed reviews.” —The Connoisseur. 
“An uncommon talent for crisp comment, for catching the 
essenti ry of a thing of art in brief, sensitive phrase."’ 
—Richard Le Gallienne in The International. 


> | ThePortraits and Caricatures 
of Whistler: an Iconography 


8 vo. 20 illustrations. Price, $3.00 net. 
“An invaluable book of reference and mine of knowledge.” 
' —Academy, London. 
“Scholarly and endlessly interesting. Will always have 
authority among collectors.'’"—Scotsman, Edinburgh. 
“A happy faculty for expressing himself with clearness and 
brevity and his descriptions are admirable.—Transcript, 
Boston. 
“This carefully framed iconography is a solid achievement."’ 
—New York Tribune. 
“An iconography to be prized by every one interested in the 
most renowned of American artists.’""—New York Times. 
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The Boston Transcript says: 


‘Literary Americanism is 
most signally and loyally 
Dial, the 
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the copy. 
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| By A. E. GALLATIN 
CERTAIN CONTEMPORARIES 


A Set of Notes in Art Criticism 


Contents:—William Glackens; Ernest Lawson; 
John Sloan; Some Masters of the Water-color 
(Sargent, Homer, Whistler, Hassam); Walter 
Gay; a French Salon des Humoristes in New 
York, with a Note on Steinlen; Boardman 
Robinson. 


8vo. 2¢ illustrations. Price, $7.00 net 


Extracts from Reviews: 


“Mr. Gallatin hase now added another to his booke of criticiem— 
all of them exquisite both in outward form and in inner meaning.” 
The Outlook. 
“Rich In illustration, casual and unpretentious In style, these thin, 
beautifully made books strike a note of rea] distinction in the multi- 
tudinous literature of art. It is pleasant to find an American cx 
so sensitively aware of Steinlen's high merit and wholesome outlook."’ 
New York Times. 
“If brevity be the soul of wit (which here signifies intellectual rcumen) 
Mr. Gallatin'’s writings fall within the meaning of that saying. * * 
Notes that give more within this small compass than complete essays 
often manage to within their larger ones.""—-New York Herald 

“It is therefore with - o little enthusiasm that we greet ‘Certain Con- 
Aside from being ertertainingly written, these notes are 
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3  temporaries.’ 

a ga on Mr. Gallatin’s intimate and pr und knowledge of ; 
4 uropean as well as American art circles A ringing tribute to 3 
a American achievement in m and should accomplish much towards 

; widening appreciation of o ntemporaries. The au utho © has chosen 

A a group of individual men, pony have stepped out from the academic.” 

a —New York Evening Globe. 
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Now, CYPRESS, the Wood Eternal, is the 
Champion Pergola lumber—you can see 
why. The same goes for arbors, trellises, 
sleeping balconies,(dahlia stakes might 
be mentioned) and pasture fences. Also 
for Colonial doorways. Likewise barns. 
Not to mention Library Interiors (with 
sugi finish) and humble kitchen sinks that 
don’t warp. Cypress is “some wood,” all right. 

All-round Helps Department 


, , 
Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass'n | 
1255 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La 
1255 Heard Nat’! Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


— —___—_— | 


INTERLAKE 
SCHOOL 


Thorough instruction in sciences and ‘anguages. Prepares for al 
universities. Academic work applied in practical agricultural and 
mechanical training. The school, located on a 700-acre farm, with its 
own electric light, power plant, wood and meta! shops, makes two 
hours of useful work each day part of the school course Boy 
leadership. Self-government under university-trained men counselors, 























A School 
on a Farm 


“Where boys 
learn by doing” 


Summer Camp Mid-June to September Ist 


For particulars and catalog address 


Headmaster, Box 120, Rolling Prairie, LaPorte Co., Ind. 
Chicago Representative, ‘phone Kenwood, 4375. 
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Woodrow Wilson 
is |THE man 


All real Independents 
All real Progressives 
Will Vote for 





A National League has been formed outside of party 
lines, to work for the President 





Hon. Wm. Kent 





Wilson ependent 
port of the independeat 4 whose convictions . ou 
gives me the greatest encouragement not only, but makes me 
the country ate clearing for a new and more effectiv ve co combination to 
reasonable reform to early 


House of Representatives 
Washington 


that you should be 


consummation 


July 18, 1916. 








[7 is because they believe in voting on accomplishments, not on labels, that the 
following forward-looking men of national repute have formed the Woodrow Wilson 


Independent League. 


is urged because it is deserved. 


NORMAN HAPGOOD, Vice-President 


OFFICERS 
WM. KENT, Chairman 


JOSEPH M. PRICE, Chairman Executive Committee 


ADAMSON, ROPT., Fire Commis- 
sioner, New York City. 


BAKBR, BERNARD N., Atlantic 
Transport Co., Baltimore, "Md. 

DAKER, RAY STANNARD, Amherst, 
Mass. 

at HENRY, Former Chamber- 

lain N. Y. City, New York City. 
CRANE, CHAS. R., Woods Hole, Mass, 
_" JOHN D., New York 


DODGE, CLEVELAND H., Phelps, 
Dodge & Co., New York City. 


FARQUHAR, ARTHUR B., A. B. Far- 
quhar Co., Ltd., York, Pa. 


FELS, SAMUEL, Philanthropist, Phil- 


adelphia, 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FULLER, JR.; PAUL, Coudert Bros., 
2 Rector St., New York City. 
GARDNER, RATHBONE, Atty., 
Providence, R. I. 
HAPGOOD, NORMAN, Publicist and 
Economist, New York City. 
HARDY, LAMAR, Corpn. Counsel, 
New York City. 
HARRIMAN, JOS. W., Harriman Na- 
tional Bank, New York City. 
HEALY, TIMOTHY, New York City. 
JACOBS, ISIDOR, Pres. Calif. Can- 
neries, San Francisco, Cal. 
JOHNSON, GEO. F., Endicott, John- 
son & Co., Endicott,  & A 
eens CHARLES H., Pres. Common- 
— Ith Shoe & Leather Co., Boston, 
ass. 


That is where you belong. Sign attached coupon. 


Your help 


HENRY BRUERE, Treasurer 
GUY MASON, Secretary 


JONES, RICHARD LLOYD, Editor, 
gape State Journal, Madison, 
is 
KENT, WILLIAM, Independent Mem- 
of Congress, House of Represen- 
tatives, Washington, D. C. 
MURPHY, JOHN J., Tenement House 
Commissioner, New York City. 
PRICE, JOSEPH M., Manufacturer, 
New York City. 
QUICK, HERBERT, Editor, Econo- 
mist, Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 
SCHIFF, JACOB H., New York City. 
SWEET, WM. E., Banker, Denver, 
Col. 


WHITMAN, RUSSELL, Lawyer, Ev- 
anston, III. 
WOOD, LAWRENCE, Pittsburgh. Pa. 


Woodrow Wilson Independent League 


280 Madison Avenue, at 40th Street 


Room 906 


New York City 





WOODROW WILSON INDEPENDENT LEAGUE, 


280’ Madison*Ave., at 40th St., Room 


906, New York City. 


" I believe shat, regardless of party considerations, Woodrow Wilson, on his 
record, deserves re-elec _ . therefore wish to become a member of the Woodrow 


Wilson: Indepeadent 
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Voluntary Contributions 


Contributions are not necessary 
for membership, but will be re- 
ceived gladly. 


I desire to contribute $........ 
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The Seventh Volume 


of The New Republic is completed with this 
number. Bound in black buckram and embossed 
with the seal of The New Republic, it will be 
sent without charge to any subscriber who fills in 
the blank below and mails it before August 15th. 
Among the widely quoted contributions to this 
volume are: 


“American Education and Culture’ by John Dewey 
‘At the Chicago Conventions’ by Walter Lippmann 
“The Sacred Cow’ by Francis Hackett 
‘“‘America’s Traditional Isolation’ by James Bryce 
‘“‘Why We Have a Pork Barrel’’ by Frederick A. Cleveland 
“On ‘Crushing Prussian Militarism’”’ by H. N. Brailsford 
“Britain's Prosperity’ by J. A. Hobson 


A limited number of the six preceding volumes are still avail- 
able. Volumes I to IV inclusive may be had, while the supply 
lasts, for $2.55 a volume: Volumes V and VI for $2.15 a volume. 
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For the enclosed $5 please send a 4-months’ Acquaintance Subscription to each of the 
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following five names, and Volume VII postpaid to 


ih 
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“~~~ _~Tear out along this line and mail today to The New Republic, 421 West 2ist Street, New York City 
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STRANGER THAN FICTION 


REAL ADVENTURES AND REAL PEOPLE 








LORD GRANVILLE LEVESON GOWER (First Earl Granville), PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE, 1781-1821 


Edited by his daughter-in-law Castauia Countess GRANVILLE. Jn two volumes with portraits and illustrations. Net $10.00 


An important collection of private letters giving valuable side-lights on the politics and diplomacy of the last great re- 
construction of Europe. Travelling everywhere and viewing those troubled times through the eyes of a dozen nations, 
Lord Granville’s correspondence is especially important to students owing to the many angles from which he saw 
things. The book will be equally enjoyed by the general reader as the writer's pithy comments on people and things 
are a constant delight. 








A HISTORY OF THE GOLD COAST | MY SLAV FRIENDS 
Net, $3.00 


By Rorwar REYNOLDS 


Al ‘iD ASHANTI ‘ As penee, of 3 en pleperes airing an Few | 

B - WALTON CLAR ™ on 0 8 much misup race. on 
vicadaca ns a Se ne net, $12.00 with Ss: sintiy jwumnes one entertaining as a novel, ats 
With an introduction by Sir Hugh Okfford, Governor of oF LR one interested in the Russian pesple 


the Gold Coast, 


saeeiel ia is eee ponee ee ee THE VOYAGES of the ‘“‘MORNING”’ 

Hh bei of tne prose aod warike Kigedom of Anpamt, | TL gg 

is a tale that transcends the wildest dreams of romance. | an en cctadl a tiaaiaediean end a mop. we, ae 
Stirring accounts of the gallant deeds and unselfish de- 

votion eres the voyages in relief of the “ Dis- 


MEMORIES vat aaa 
By Lorap Repespacg, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Fy Two volumes, net, $10.00 GHEN KO 
ascinating book across the pages of which move in 2 
intimate converse with the writes, fieh historical figures By NakaBa YaMaDA wet, 6.09 
as Victoria, Edward VII, The Mikado, Brigham Youn The immediate interest to readers of this piece of Japa- 
James G. Blaine, and a host of others. The most vivid nese heroic history is the parallel between the plonee! 
Invasion and the attack upon England by the Spanish 
Armada. Mr. Yamada moreover has the happy gift of 


book of memoirs that the century has produced. 


making his characters alive, while he introduces many 
“buman” stories and reveals the patriotic and chivalric 


THE CHEVALIER DE BOUFFLERS ideals of old Japan. 


By Nesta H. WEssTER . Net, 34.00 
A romance of the French Revolution. , RECOLLECTIONS OF AN 
The tale of the lif - 
flers and the Comtesse de Babran” In this book are woven ADMIRAL’S WIFE 
together fragments from all available sources, nothing By Lapr Poorh Net, $2.50 


imaginary has been added, and if the sto reads like 
fiction it is but a tribute to th Intimate experiences filled with tact, discretion, and a 
a ae 6 a ee personal charm that is irresistible. 


A LITTLE HOUSE IN WAR TIME | THE LUCK OF THIRTEEN 


By AGNES AND EGertTon CASTLE Net, $1.50 By Ma. anp Mrs. Jan Gonpon Net, $8.50 
A little ch . A thrilling account of their adventurous journey in the 
day life of pon gn vg my the first a ot “the Balkans. The last of the British on the 7 to : evo, 
ens SRA, 2 - BE EC ney et tt the nen of military age from. the Red Cross 
rer seemed un e, 
bearable. And through all t hospitals in Serbia, and contrived by finding a route 
the blessed light of amor. aw eae a ay wre through the Montenegrin Highlands to 
c € Cc. 
By JAMES ADDERLEY Net, $1.50 By en Yosuecns Cums Net, $1.50 
Canon Adderley has here given us what might be termed * of a al 
a volunie of informal memoirs; a ayn" intimate book, wesith Err te the waste pies Bt ay oan. 
full of whimsical humor, replete with delightful anecdotes lions of people needing every kind of manufactured goods! 
of Toynbee Hall and the important figures connected with This combination takes Russia the great question and 
that movement, and the whole seasoned by what one feels the great opportunity of the 20th century. ussia needs 
is the constant presence of a most lovable personality. American enterprise, American capital. In order to 


friends with Russir., however, we must get to know her 
pee le better,—their tastes, th 


BAT rERY FLASHES Mr. Child went thrcugh the length and breadth of 
By “ Wacerr ” Net, $1.00 a pa ad ont what py ought A iY Ss this 
The real thing in the real manner. Brilliant le- ¢ ture. What he saw, w e -—, 
tures graphically deseribing the experiences and train ng an be felt he Reve Gescribes and, better oti, Be Eee 

of a gunner from the raw recruit to sergeant, with his A remarkable piece of work—sane, stimulating and sug- 


battery in action. gestive. 
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